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You can have’em either way! 


S-A Unit Carriers are so well known in 
the metal mining field that the mere name 
suggests efficient ore conveyance. The 
popular S-A Ball Bearing Unit Conveyor 
Carrier is now available with fittings for 
high pressure lubrication. The new pres- 
pk tieieinden sure lubricated unit is interchangeable with 
ready at all times the old style and the change from one to the 
to give counsel and ; 5 . 
oommpatiting tai: tee other is simple. Many will prefer the new 
solving of ore- ° : : : 
‘eadias ciehinens, type; some will be content to continue with 
the old. The point to remember is that now 
you can have ’em either way! 
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The Senate Teapot Dome Report 


[te REPORT of the Senate Committee on the 
Teapot Dome investigation, which has just been 
made, is worthy of mention, since it summarizes 
a great mass of material which has been made public 
seriatim and in full. The report is signed by two 
Republican and four Democratic Senators. There is 
little new, and its conclusions are those which the public 
has already universally reached from a perusal of the 
evidence and a consideration of the circumstances. The 
conduct of Secretary Fall is condemned on all counts; 
the loan of $100,000 from Doheny to Fall is charac- 
terized as of an “essentially corrupt character.” The 
issuing of leases and contracts to Sinclair and Doheny, 
without competitive bidding, is scored as highly im- 
proper. Secretary Denby and Assistant Secretary 
Roosevelt are exonerated; they acted in ignorance. The 
committee finds that the situation resulted from the 
persistent schemes of petroleum companies to obtain 
possession of and exploit for immediate profit oil 
reserves designed by Congress for the use of the navy 
only in time of emergency and when oil could not be 
purchased in the open market. 

The circumstances of the negotiations with Doheny 
and with Sinclair, and the “loans” to Fall during or 
immediately following these transactions, which were 
made by both these oil magnates, are set forth so 
as fully to confirm the popular appraisal of Fall’s moral 
blindness to the dignity of his position and the weight 
of his responsibility. 

As to the view that the leases entered into were good 
bargains, the committee characterizes these arguments 
as attempts to divert popular attention from the “dis- 
regard of the law and the unwarranted assumption of 
authority” by the Secretary of the Interior; neverthe- 
less, it believes that any arrangement whereby the 
government gets 6 per cent of the oil in the ground and 
the lessee 94 per cent cannot be good business. Had 
there been competitive bidding, some test would have 
been afforded of this. 

The claim that leasing of the land was imperatively 
necessary to save the oil from loss by drainage is 
discussed, and the contradictory testimony of the 
Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey is causti- 
cally commented on: . 

“As to this, it is easily discernible that those wedded 
to the policy of keeping the oil in the ground minimize 
the importance and the effect of the drainage that may 
take place, while those who advocate or are tolerant of 
the policy of extracting the oil and storing it may 
magnify the loss that has ensued or that may ensue. 
Generally speaking, the experts of the Geological Sur- 
vey belong to the former class, and those of the Bureau 
of Mines to the latter.” 

In the end the committee turned to outside experts 
which it appointed, and accepted as a “safe guide” 
the report of Mr. Fred G. Clapp, from whose report it 
concludes that out of an estimated maximum content of 


26,000,000 bbl. in Naval Reserve No. 3, 4,000,000 bbl. 
might be lost through extraction of oil from the neigh- 
boring fields, from which the committee concludes that, 
“The crucial inquiry is as to whether it is better for 
the government to have 22,000,000 bbl. of oil in the 
ground or 1,666,666 bbl. in tanks at the seaboard.” 
The committee, however, appears to concede, though 
obscurely, the point that serious drainage was taking 
place in Naval Reserves No. 1 and No. 2; but its report 
on this subject is almost unintelligible. Indeed, the 
failure of the committee to report on the fundamental 
features as a technical and economic problem, separately 
and distinctly from the problem of the personal rela- 
tions of the officials and citizens involved, is a serious 
defect, and reflects both on the committee’s power of 
clear analysis and on its strict impartiality. 

In spite of the character of the committee, the report 
has the flavor of a summing up by a prosecuting 
attorney, and an attorney who is unable or has not the 
time to disengage intrigues from geological structures, 
and honest differences of opinion from the evident 
transactions of crooks. It does not add anything, 
therefore, to the popular understanding of the matter, 
and for this reason is open to adverse criticism. 

An interesting point is the committee’s statement 
that it finds no evidence that there was a conspiracy 
between the oil producers and the leaders of the Repub- 
lican party in the convention of 1920—a conclusion also 
well known to the public. Sinclair contributed $85,000 
to the Republican expenses in this electoral contest; 
while Doheny contributed $32,500 to the Democratic 
committee and $25,000 to the Republican committee. 
While the motive for Sinclair’s contribution can hardly 
be analyzed from this statement, that of Doheny is 
humorously plain; whichever party might win, he could 
show the leaders that he had helped to the victory 
and should receive corresponding consideration! 
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‘Least Work” in Mining and Ore Treatment 


IGH WAGES and a relatively higher economic 
Hie have introduced a new condition in mining 

and the treatment of ores which brings about a 
return to some of the fundamental principles of the 
Cornish miner. The Cornish miner mined selectively 
and removed valueless material from his ores as effec- 
tively as possible before they were sent to the ore- 
dressing establishment. By an intricate ore-dressing 
system the recovery was made as great as possible and 
by an equally complicated cleaning system the con- 
centrate sent to the tin smelter was made as clean as 
possible. Although the expenditure of a relatively 
large amount of labor was involved, nevertheless there 
was conspicuous the endeavor to move no more material 
at any one stage than was necessary to accomplish 
the end desired. 

This, which we may call the “least-work” principle, 
is worthy of extended application ynder our present 
conditions. It is obvious that every ton of waste, when 
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broken and passed through the chain of steps required, 
bears the same operating cost and proportion of equip- 
ment as required by a ton of ore. Obviously, also, the 
higher the grade of ore produced by a mine the lower 
the unit cost will be when referred to a unit of metal 
recovered. 

At the North Star mine in California a certain 
amount of sorting is done in the stopes, and when the 
mine product is discharged at the surface additional 
waste is picked out. Every ton thus removed saved 
$1.191, not taking into account the cost of picking. At 
the Alaska’ Juneau property in 1923, out of 2,476,240 
tons trammed to the mill, 1,341,481 tons was rejected 
as waste to be hurried out of the plant to the dump at 
a minimum cost for handling. The roughing table idea 
involves a similar principle. The whole scheme of con- 
centration has as a fundamental the removal of value- 
less material as soon as possible. 

There is nothing new about this principle of “least 
work.” It applies all along the line in every operation. 
Visualization of each step and an intimate knowledge 
of the constitution of the ore and the limitations of 
methods are necessary before a rational plan of “least 
work” can be determined. If freight and smelter treat- 
ment charges are high, crowd the grade of the ore or 
concentrate to the limit, and day-dream out the possi- 
bilities of further improvement. Why pay freight on 
water or other useless accessories if they can be 
economically removed? 

As we see the present situation, it is up to the oper- 
ator to use his gray matter and not to be too closely 
ruled by precedent, by so-called modern practice, or by 
what the other fellow is doing or has done unless the 
other fellow is leading the way. F. W. Bradley under- 
took a death-bed case in the instance of Alaska Juneau, 
and in March, 1924, made an operating profit of $49,- 
500 out of 262,600 tons of mine stuff yielding 71.02c. 
per ton. This should be an inspiration to every operator 
to look into the “least-work” principle. 

os 


Concerning Handles, Fore and Aft 


OMMENTING upon a recent editorial in these 
k columns, the Mining Magazine of London in a 

clever editorial hints delicately that one of the 
reasons that titular “caudal appendages” in the form of 
letters indicating college degrees or society member- 
ships are not commonly used in the United States is 
because, to put it grossly, there are so few tails to 
wag. Were this so, Yankee enterprise would at once 
remedy the deficiency. In the worst straits, we always 
have the National Geographic Society. 

Another transatlantic legend concerns the prevalence 
of honorary judges and colonels in the United States, 
a quip more applicable perhaps to the Victorian days 
than to our own present era. The reading of “Martin 
Chuzzlewit” furnishes many people their most securely 
fixed views concerning the United States. 

’ Most certainly, tail-letters and titular prefaces would 
be sported anywhere where they would be an asset; 
but where the possessor judges them no advantage, 
modesty and expediency agree to the practice of demo- 
cratic simplicity. The countless thousands turned out 
by American colleges and universities are actuated 
chiefly by. the ambition—not to display their degrees, 


put to overcome the handicap and frequently the preju-. 


dice. they encounter because they lack available ex- 
perience. 
There is a fine democracy about the use of titles; 
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Doctors of philosophy who glare at their friends sus- 
piciously when called Doctor are more the rule than 
the exception; on the other hand the courtesy degree 
of Doctor is apt to be bestowed, even if temporarily, 
upon any person ambitious in technology or science, 
who may be addressed somewhat ceremoniously. Simi- 
larly, real military titles disappear into the background. 
Only a search of the records would show that the boy who 
asks for information so modestly and deferentially was 
a captain of artillery or an aviation major; he is plain 
Bill Jones. But the occasional old gentleman who likes 
to be called Colonel or Major is still so hailed by his 
friends, even though his military experience consisted 
of running a grocery store in Knoxville. 

As to scientific societies, the older ones have more 
of the Victorian tradition of tail-letters. The use of the 
letters F.G.S.A., designating Fellow of the Geological So- 
ciety of America, is not unknown, though obsolescent. 
The designation M.A.I.M.E., indicating a Member of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, is sporadic, but indicates youth or inexperience 
or an unbalanced outlook. On the other hand, member- 
ship in the Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America, a more eclectic society than the American 
Institute, is never indicated in tail-letters. The So- 
ciety of Economic Geologists, a carefully restricted 
international society, has never yet had the experience 
of having one of its members trying to fashion a ter- 
minal decoration of capital letters out of his mem- 
bership. 

In general, therefore, we find that titles have, as one 
of their chief uses, the increasing of the picturesqueness 
of speech. In order that such picturesqueness may be 
effective, it must be flexible. The present Italian Am- 
bassador to the United States records that his asso- 
ciates, when he was a mining engineer in the United 
States, nicknamed him “prince.” Having eventually 
discovered that in Italy he is Prince Caetani, he is now 
universally referred to as Caetani. 

The greatest thrills in this line come from the col- 
ored porter and the friendly bootblack, who promote 
you according to the degree of their approval. It is 
always a matter of suspense, whether they address 
you as Doctor, or Captain, or Colonel; but the most 
inclusive expression of good will and good fellowship 
is when they hail you as “Chief.” 

It is perhaps safe for transatlantic friends to put in 
their guide books the statement that lettered tail-boards 
are not used in the United States, except in universi- 
ties and by the unfit; and that it is a mark of esteem 
to ignore a title if one exists and to confer a conver- 
sational title if there is none. 

—$_g——____ 


Forgotten Stockholders 


' ' 7 HO IS THE MOST IMPORTANT individual in 
the conduct of any mining enterprise? The 
general manager who directs actual operations? 
The executive who guides the manager’s hand? The 
chairman of the board who appoints the officers? They 
are all exceedingly necessary wheels in the machine, 
but, in the last analysis, their tenure of office. rests 
upon the authority given them by the owners of. the 
company—the stockholders. 

Individual stockholders are the mainspring of the 
elaborate organization of the modern mining company. 
Qften they do not realize their importance, a situation 
which, it has seemed to us, several mining companies 
capitalize. It is remarkable that certain large mining 
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companies are able to issue sketchy annual financial 
statements without protest from the patient stock- 
holders. Some of them, of course, are owned by only a 
small group, who probably know all they care to about 
the position of their company, in which event com- 
pany secrecy is pardonable. But why should a large 
copper-mining company, or, to take another illustration, 
an important zinc-mining and smelting company, both 
of whose shares are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and held by thousands of persons—why 
should not such companies make all their financial 
records public, instead of publishing indecipherable 
accounts ? 

Stockholders are entitled to the fullest information 
about the investments they have made and the company 
they own. Occasionally one finds this progressive view 
shared by mining company officials. The most pro- 
nounced comment we have seen recently in this respect 
is a statement contained in the Silver King Coalition 
Company’s 1923 report. The following refreshing— 
even startling—sentence appears: “ . . . Permit 
me to remind the stockholders that all reasonable infor- 
mation respecting the operations of this property is at 
their disposal and inquiries from them are welcome. 
The loyalty and support of stockholders is a vital matter 
in the success of.any operation, and I urge that the 
stockholders continue to show the same interest and 
support to the executive officers as heretofore.” 

So speaks W. Mont Ferry, vice-president and man- 
aging director of one of the largest silver-lead mines 
in the United States. The Silver King report is 
entirely in keeping with Mr. Ferry’s declaration. It is 
a clean, unveiled record of a splendid year, of which 
both he and the stockholders can well be proud. Cer- 
tainly the confidence of stockholders is not a thing to 
be treated lightly. We recommend Mr. Ferry’s remarks 


to other directors. 
ie 


Perils of Journalism 


“6 LANK’S ARTICLE is well written, but is 
B spoiled for me because he does not name the 
manufacturer of the equipment used in the 
plant that he describes,” said a mine operator recently. 
This brings up an interesting point. Technical writers, 
particularly technical editors, often lean backward in 
describing equipment in the effort to avoid suspicion 
that they are seeking to please a manufacturer by 
mentioning his product. This attitude is illogical. The 
purpose of any article is to inform, and in general the 
more complete the information is as to the equipment 
installed in a plant, the more useful the article is apt 
to be to the man in charge of another plant. Data as 
to make and manufacturer, even to the inclusion of the 
latter’s address, are at times as much desired by the 
reader as are facts as to type and size. This is evi- 
denced by the numerous inquiries that sometimes follow 
the publication of an article in which such information 
has been omitted. 

There is some justification for the editor who seeks 
to avoid all suspicion of collusion with the advertiser, 
for now and then a reader is encountered who believes 
that nothing is ever put into the editorial pages save 
with a view to its possible effect upon the advertiser. 
Such an individual is bound to criticize. To him the 
publication of a letter from a manufacturer of milling 
equipment, honestly discussing theoretical points of 
mill design or practice, is nothing but a bit of free 
advertising given him by the editor as a sort of sop. 
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Why should not the publication of such a letter be justi- 
fiable? The manufacturer is frequently an engineer, a 
member of the profession. Signed with his name, his 
letter may indeed call to the reader’s mind his product. 
Advertising of this sort, however, is merely accidental 
and an incident. Such an occasional reader should bear 
in mind that a sop to one advertiser will be demanded 
as a matter of equity by all advertisers and that a paper 
that descends to such practices will soon be filled with 
sops of whose nature there can be no doubt. 

Then there is another side to the matter. In describ- 
ing a plant the writer sometimes knows or is able to 
find out the names of the make and manufacturer of 
only part of the equipment. Not having the others, he 
naturally leaves them out. Just as in the first place 
he does not insert such data to please a manufacturer, 
so in this case he does not omit it because of the manu- 
facturer. Yet sometimes the latter, feeling deliberately 
slighted, writes concerning the favoritism shown the 
other company whose product was named. And so it 
becomes apparent that the editor is as often damned 
if he does as he is if he doesn’t. The only possible 
course, then, for a writer, is to give as much informa- 
tion of value to the average reader as is available. 


-_ 
Pacific Coast Industrial Expansion 


[T= California State Railroad Commission has 
announced that the expenditures in California 
by gas and electric utilities during 1924 will 
aggregate about $85,000,000. This is a huge sum for a 
population of approximately four millions. Although 
part will go for metals such as copper, lead, zinc, and 
iron that will indirectly benefit the miner, the most 
significant fact is that there is foreshadowed an increase 
in the industrial growth of the Coast. This will di- 
rectly increase the demand for industrial minerals and 
metals. 

New uses for power will be chiefly industrial. Agri- 
cultural and horticultural development has reached 
more or less equilibrium, and further increase of popu- 
lation must necessarily find an outlet in the manufac- 
turing industries. Raw materials are essential, and 
these will be taken from near-by localities where they 
are available. The cement industry has been substan- 
tially developed. The steel industry has made an im- 
portant beginning. The chemical industry shows a 
sturdy growth. In all an increased use of non-metallic 
minerals is indicated that will afford an outlet under 
more favorable conditions than have heretofore existed. 

oo 
Mining and Music 

N ADVERTISEMENT in the Searchlight Section 
A of Mining Journal-Press two or three weeks ago 
stated that a position was open at a Mexican 
copper mine “for a capable underground surveyor who 
can play piano in a peppy jazz dance orchestra.” This 
may have caused smiles from our readers, but the con- 
dition reflected in this ad. is one that is very general 
in most mining camps. A man that can play a musical 
instrument well, or that can play baseball, hockey, or 
other locally popular games well, is always in demand. 
If he is neither surveyor nor miner, a job in the scale 

house or elsewhere can often be found for him. 

Students in our mining schools, as well as those in 
all our institutions of learning, should think more 
about this side of their education. Sociability and 
technical ability may well go hand in hand. 
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A Gold 
Stampede 


in Soviet Russia 
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Center. When gold was found at 
Miyass, Soviet Russia, south of 
Ekaterinburg, even the ground in 
the back yard of the American Re- 
lief Administration there was 
washed for the precious metal. The 
populace turned out en masse and 
soon all streets and open spaces 
were torn up by the gold seekers. 


At left. Part of crude pumping 
equipment at one mine. The cogs 
seen are of wood. 
Above. Another 
plant at Miyass. 
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What Soviet Russia Has Done to Mining 
and What It Now Offers 


Mineral Production Reached Its Depths in 1921, but Is Being Re-established—Foreign 
Companies Should Not Overlook Present Opportunities—Security a Problem 


By Sidney Brooks 


Member American Relief Administration in Russia 


changing course of 

affairs in Russia 
several factors stand 
out which make the 
Russian mining situa- 
tion worthy of study at 
this time. The first is 
the effect that British- 
Russian negotiations 
may have on the re- 
sumption of operations 
at British-owned mines 
in Russia, through the 
likelihood of Soviet 
Government compensa- 
tion for British prop- 
erty confiscated at the 
time of the nationali- 
zation of industry. Unconfirmed London dispatches 
have stated that this matter was already settled before 
recognition was accorded; whether or not this is true, 
general opinion seems to be that some satisfactory 
settlement will be made in the negotiations now under 
way. 

Coincidentally, political adjustments following Lenin’s 
death have brought the appointment of Djerjinsky as 
Chairman of the Council of National Economy of Soviet 
Russia, and although it is too early to forecast what 
changes may develop in Russian industrial policies, his 
efficient rehabilitation of Russia’s railroads shows him 
to be an organizer of strength and ability. Many ob- 
servers expect him to evolve logical policies of industrial 
development and to take measures to assure their 
success. 

Third, in the number of important concessions 
granted to foreigners during the last two years, Amer- 
icans have taken the lead, holding seven of the sixteen. 
Germans have secured four and British interests two. 
This may presage a new alignment of foreign capital 
in Russia in contrast to the leading part taken by 
France, Britain, and Belgium before the World War. 


[: THE gradually 


Sidney Brooks 





RUSSIAN MINING ALL BUT EXTINGUISHED IN 1921 


In the general downfall of industry during the 
Bolshevist period of experimentation, mining production 
was the first to drop. The lowest depths to which it fell, 
reached in 1921, were marked by copper-mining produc- 
tion of 13 per cent in comparison with 1913, manganese 
production 5 per cent, platinum 4 per cent, gold 2 per 
cent, lead 12 per cent, and zinc 9 per cent. This indis- 
putable proof of the impossibility of their state opera- 
tion plan first began to be fully understood by members 
of the Soviet Government about the beginning of 1922, 
when feebly functioning Russian industries reached 


rock bottom of reserve stocks. By October of that 
year the industrial situation became so bad that those 
in power began to take serious alarm—a fear not only 
of the complete destruction of Russia’s economic foun- 
dations but also of the inevitable disintegration of their 
own power if something was not done to give the 
people the essential articles of manufacture so desper- 
ately needed. Many other factors entered into this 
political change of spirit, which resulted in the adop- 
tion of measures more in conformity with economic 
laws, but their discussion would not be germane to the 
subject under consideration. 

Trotzky was then selected to do that important some- 
thing which would set industry on its feet. His five 
months’ study of the situation resulted in the elimination 
from state operation of all but the most vital of heavy 
industries, such as steel and coal. The plants thus re- 
leased from absolute state direction were taken over by 
the so-called trusts, which are under state control, but, 
although given subsidies, are operated more or less in- 
dependently on their own resources. Some other plants 
were acquired under concessionary agreements by for- 
eigners working in partnership with the state. Still 
others, mainly small works, were taken over by private 
Russian lessees. This marked the first important 
change in the Soviet economic policy since adoption of 
the principle of private trading early in 1921. If I may 
venture a prophecy, simply on the basis of Djerjinsky’s 
reputation and known power, the third great change 
toward stabilization of production is likely to become 
evident soon. 


RUSSIAN FINANCE TAKING A TURN FOR THE BETTER 


In the matter of national finance, upon which healthy 
industry depends, Russian budgetary deficits are still 
large, but there has been for the last two years an appar- 
ent determination by the government to restore finances 
to a solid basis. The measures being carried out to 
accomplish this are the issuance of a new currency, 
behind which is being maintained real assets, an ade- 
quate taxation system, and the particular attention 
being paid to developing production of those articles 
of exportation, such as oil, grain, timber, and furs, 
which will bring financial resources to the country from 
abroad. 

Because the production of minerals presents greater 
complexity and demands larger capital and greater skill, 
the re-establishment of this export resource has been 
deferred until other industrial problems received atten- 
tion. That it should be the next step in financial re- 
habilitation logically follows, and that it will be the 
next step is foretold by those closely in touch with 
political tendencies of the moment. 

How far the state will carry the attempt to bring 
back mineral production by offering favorable conces- 
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sionary inducements to foreign operators it is impos- 
sible to foresee, but at all events developments during 
the next few months are worth watching. The meager 
capital and inadequate skill at the disposal of the Soviet 
state for restarting operations on an important scale 
make it probable that inducements will be offered. 

Russia’s pre-war exports of minerals amounted to 
about $62,000,000 a year. These exports in 1923 were 
only $5,000,000 and were confined to old scrap iron. 
The chiefs at Moscow are alive to the resources that 
can be created by development of mine production. Of 
the principal non-ferrous metals, last year’s production 
of copper was about 6,300 tons, or 20 per cent of that 
before the war; that of platinum 3,600 lb., or 33 per 
cent; gold, 15,462 lb., or 11.5 per cent; and manganese 
about 100,000 tons, or 42 per cent of the pre-war output. 
The comparison is pessimistic. However, the lessons 
learned by those in power have produced results. Dur- 
ing the two years since the lowest ebb in Marxian mis- 
management was reached, general increase in produc- 
tion has taken place. Compared with 1921, last year 
showed an increase in copper production of 38 per cent, 
of platinum 700 per cent, of gold 420 per cent, and of 
manganese 530 per cent. 

During 1921 and 1922 mines and allied establish- 
ments were organized into state trusts or combinations, 
as were industrial plants, but their production is still 
further behind normal than that of other industry, 
because of the damage done to mines and equipment, 
the dispersion of labor, the inadequate status of trans- 
portation facilities, and particularly the lack of compe- 
tent engineers. Insufficient capital even for operation 
of the mines, not to mention that needed for repair of 
equipment, intensifies these deterrents. During the 
disruption of the revolution all of the foreign-owned 
mines and most of the Russian mines closed down and 
stayed closed, with results which any engineer can un- 
derstand. Some were taken over by workers’ commit- 
tees or state institutions whose inexperienced or bureau- 
cratic management and shortage of supplies cut produc- 
tion to almost nothing. 

The copper being produced now comes almost wholly 
from Ural mines, which formerly produced only half 
of Russia’s copper. Operation is controlled by the Ural 
Mining Syndicate, comprising six trusts, which have 
69,000 employees and operate seventy-seven mines. 

Platinum production is almost entirely under the 
Urals Platinum Trust, organized in 1922 to take over 
all mines in that area as well as the Moscow Platinum 
Works and the Ekaterinburg Gold and Platinum Assay 
Laboratory. This trust operates about twenty mines in 
the Zoazer, Kyshtim, Isov, Nijni-Tagil, Neivin, and 
Sysev districts. Most all of these are placer mines 
along the beds of rivers. Their present yield averages 
2.18 grams per ton of gravel. Richer deposits are 
present but not so accessible. 

Gold mining is concentrated under three combines. 
The Gold Ore Combine began operations in the Urals 
in March, 1922, partly operating the more important 
mines in the Berezov, Koshkar, Inasno, Gumba, 
Djetygarin, Ayatsko-Saiduritch, and Reftin districts. 
It also mines and works up precious stones, copper and 
iron pyrites, and other metals and minerals. The con- 
dition of the mines and their equipment was very bad 
when they were taken over, and the combine is hav- 
ing a hard time. 

In the Yenesei area of Siberia the Yenesei Gold 
Combine embraces the largest gold fields in northern 
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and southern Yenesei, the Achinsk, and the Minusinsk 
districts. Work is practically concentrated in only two 
of the richest mines, the Asenizov, in northern Yenesei, 
and the Olkov, renamed the Artemov, in the Minusinsk 
district. The other mines, although under the combine’s 
control, are nearly all idle. 

The Lena Gold Trust, constituted in December, 1921, 
takes in all Lena mines, with auxiliary refineries, leather 
works, flour mills, steamships, and narrow-gage railway. 
Most of the production is in mines of the Theodosia 
district, others working only part time or not at all. 

Asbestos is produced mainly by the Urals Asbestos 
Trust, a smaller quantity being mined by the Allied 
American Corporation’s concession. 

Even those mines that are operated by the various 
combines, usually the most profitable workings, are not 
being worked to capacity, and it was evident to me dur- 
ing my stay in Moscow that the Soviet Government 
would be willing to lease on concession some of the 
mines in the territories covered by these combines. The 
problem of security for the investment necessary, 
though difficult, is not insurmountable. There is a 
measure of security in the government’s attitude on the 
nationalization question as outlined in the beginning 
of this article, especially in its anxiety to stabilize 
finances and furnish the people the manufactured goods 
needed. 

In particular, investment security, within certain 
limitations, has been satisfactorily settled in the con- 
cessions already granted to foreign firms. An impor- 
tant instance was in the agreement made by Leslie 
Urquhart on behalf of the Russo-Asiatic Consolidated 
for the restarting of Ural mines formerly held by that 
company. The Russian Government agreed to con- 
tribute a maximum of about $10,000,000 to the working 
capital of the company, partly in cash and partly in 
securities negotiable in Russia at par, in payment of - 
labor, supplies, transportation, and other charges. - Mr. 
Urquhart was ready to go ahead on this basis, but the - 
agreement was not ratified, because of the British 
Government’s refusal to admit Russia into the con- © 
ference on the Turkish question. 

In not a few instances, investment in Russian mines 
cannot be recommended, and in some districts large 
immediate investments would be risky, but there are 
undoubtedly many properties which, if carefully de- 
veloped, would afford security commensurate with the 
profits. After much study of the concession question, 
I believe that the time has arrived at least to investigate 
these prospects, for prospective investors and operators 
that do so now will be ahead of those who come later. 
This recommendation is made on the principle that 
investigation involves no outlay of capital and may 
bring results well worth while. The investigation ~ 
should, however, be made on the spot and with the aid 
of someone thoroughly familiar with conditions in 
Russia at present and whose political views are above 
suspicion. 


Russian Non-Ferrous Mineral Production 


Gold, Platinum, Manganese, Copper, Asbestos, 
Pounds Pounds Tons Tons Tons 
IIS: Scaarsccsicsacx. ieee 10,725 238,485 31,598 22,230 
DO RCODS 5 < Sue accicie ois 106,019 PE ket oak SaIEe Seren 
i 68,067 MEMES? ocak Ware | ate 6,220 
1918 45,787 BE. en crtey ean, .« Gaeeeen  *fhskeae 
1919 14,408 Gare, ksiceeeee . oes © Oates 
ME Se cwek ncn 3,936 8 5,200 ae Seared 
BD a eisareicane Nocatee 3,012 451 12,850 4,550 1,307 
oes Bees ee Kae c Shes 12,277 2,535 78,235 (a)6,000 3,259 
 cccoiccs. iichesh, mnhadater 48,300... 
OR OMETIBEE = occa, (2S gation uemeae ahi (a) 50,000 Se adhe 9 tht Teach 
OMY So S5ic5-0 keke 15,463 (a) 3,600 (a) 98,300 (a)8,000 4,879 


(a) Estimated. 
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A Great Mining Adventure 


The Story of the United Verde Extension—A Successfui 
Application of Geology 


By T. A. Rickard 


S Sir Philip Gibbs says, “Now it may be told”; 
Aw: story of the United Verde Extension enter- 
prise as a completely successful and altogether 
honorable mining adventure may be related without any 
reservations. <A recent visit to the mine enables me 
to supplement the information obtained on the occa- 
sion of a visit seven years ago. 

The mine is at Jerome, 25 miles northeast of Prescott, 
in Yavapai County, Arizona. For thirty years before 
the U. V. X., as it is known to mining men, achieved 
celebrity, the Jerome district was identified with one 
mine, the United Verde, from which William A. Clark, 
formerly Senator from Montana, has derived the major 
part of his large fortune. In 1892 the United Verde 
paid its first dividend, and ever since it has ranked as 
one of the great mines of the world. This, of course, 
stimulated the search for similar orebodies, or an 
extension of those already known, in adjacent ground, 
but, despite vigorous prospecting, the United Verde 
mine remained for many years alone in its glory. The 
reason was geologic: a fault with a big throw 
obstructed the effort to trace the ore zone, thereby 
causing exploratory work to be both hazardous and 
costly. Moreover, Senator Clark excluded visitors, 
especially those versed in mining geology, from his 
mine, so that a study of the structural conditions under- 
ground was delayed. 

Despite these obstacles to the further development 
of the district, it was believed that all the ore was not 
localized in the United Verde mine. Here it will be 
best to give a sketch of the geologic conditions, for 
without a knowledge of them it will not be possible 
to follow the story. 


BASAL ROCK OF DISTRICT AN ANCIENT SCHIST 


The basal rock of the Jerome district is a schist, 
which has been correlated with the Yavapai formation 
of the Bradshaw quadrangle. This schist is geologi- 
cally ancient, for it is of pre-Cambrian age. It is 
composed of volcanic tuffs, together with sediments, 
both argillaceous and siliceous, all of which have been 
so thoroughly metamorphosed that they are now difficult 
to distinguish from the igneous rock, diorite, that has 
pushed its way into them from a batholith, or deep- 
seated core of magma, the true character of which has 
been studied in the Bradshaw Mountains, near Pres- 
cott. The batholith is granite, its marginal phase is 
diorite, and the later offshoots are quartz-porphyry. 
The diorite has intruded so intensively into the basal 
rocks that it constitutes a large part of the complex 
formation; this has had the effect, together with earth 
movements, due to crustal unrest, of bending the former 
layers of tuff and sediment into sharp folds and of 
shearing them so that now they appear as a schist. 
Moreover, by further metamorphism, caused by heat 
and pressure, the schist has become partly crystalline, 
and by later shearing movements the diorite has be- 
come partly schistose, so that today it is difficult to 
distinguish between them, except by careful examina- 
tion under the microscope. 


This pre-Cambrian complex was eroded by weather- 
ing until its surface was reduced to a peneplain, and 
on this base-level was deposited, from the Cambrian 
sea, the sediment that as sandstone now rests on the 
schist; and later still, in the Devonian and Carboniferous 
periods, the sandstone was overlain by beds of lime- 
stone and sandstone. This later series of rocks, as 
well as those on which they lay, underwent movement, 
sometimes sufficiently violent to cause breaks, which 





David Morgan and George Kingdon (at right), 
superintendents at the U. V. X. 


were followed by intrusions from the magma under- 
neath, now appearing as dikes of andesite. Finally, 
the eroded surface of the later sedimentary rocks and 
of the older complex was smothered underneath flows of 
lava, extruded from numerous volcanic vents during 
the Tertiary period. This lava is a basalt, and is known 
in the Southwest as “malapai,” a word derived from 
the Mexican mal, bad, and pais, land. 


FORMATIONS EASILY IDENTIFIED 


Such are the rocks of the Jerome district. If one 
stands near the Douglas house on the ridge near the 
main shaft of the U. V. X., one can distinguish the 
various formations without much trouble. The slope 
of the mountain that one faces is an escarpment, the 
top of which is a plateau 7,700 ft. above sea level, and 
the bottom is the valley of the Verde River, behind 
the observer and only 3,200 ft. above the sea. The 
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plateau is covered by lava. Facing this escarpment one 
sees the big cut of the United Verde mine; above it, 
on the sky line, are the level beds of light-colored lime- 
stone; underneath them are the strata of reddish sand- 
stone, lying upon the schist. In front, in a gully that 
leads down from the United Verde, is more schist, but 
to the near right, or northward, is a ridge of dark 
lava, under which are exposed the limestone and the 
sandstone, in sequence as above, and lying on the schist. 
These beds of limestone and sandstone are far below 
the similar beds to be seen above the United Verde. 


(22) Basalt Ezy Araesits 
Limestone (&==3) Quarfz-Porphyr 
f 


(ZZ Sandstone (ZZ § 





Cross-section of the Jerome district. Eruptive rocks 
indicated without attempt at precision 


Obviously we have the evidence of a fault, which 
has dropped the entire series of rocks, from lava to 
schist, and thereby dislocated the ore-bearing zone of 
the United Verde by many hundred feet. The fault 
can be seen and the line of it can be followed athwart 
the mountain slope from below the United Verde slag 
dump to the Jerome post office, and much farther north- 
ward and southward from these points. It appears as 
a zone of broken rock with bands of clay, dipping 
downhill. For two miles its general course is N. 53 
deg. W. It has a slightly corrugated surface, and is 
almost a simple plane of movement. The dip of it is 
about 60 deg. northeastward. The vertical displace- 
ment produced by the fault is 1,600 ft. and the hori- 
zontal displacement downhill, or northeastward, is 
900 ft. Underground the fault appears as 180 ft. of 
a shear-zone within which is a series of minor step- 
faults, so that the drop between the two walls of the 
fault is about 200 ft. 


OREBODY ON CONTACT OF QUARTZ-PORPHYRY 
AND DIORITE 


The orebody of the United Verde has been found 
along the contact of quartz-porphyry and diorite where 
the latter has broken into the schist, a short distance 
west of the fault. The fault cut across this orebody, 
in consequence of which some of the ore was scattered 
over the face of the mountain, thereby stimulating 
prospecting. 

Such are the geological conditions, a general knowl- 
edge of which was common to well-informed persons in 
the Jerome district at the time when the search for 
ore in the faulted ground below the United Verde was 
started. The first to do so was George W. Hull, who, 
in 1899, organized a company named the United Verde 
Extension Gold, Silver & Copper Mining Co.; it became 
known as the “U. V. X,” and its successors, despite 
various modifications of official name, have shared the 
convenient abbreviation. This first company owned a 
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dozen claims adjoining the United Verde property on 
three sides. 

In March, 1899, Louis E. Whicher, of Boston, became 
interested in the U. V. X. enterprise to such an extent 
that he and his friends acquired the control. A working 
capital of $100,000 was provided and a shaft was sunk 
on a claim known as the “1888.” This shaft was within 
a stone’s throw of the United Verde shaft and above 
the main fault. It failed to find ore. At this time, 
in 1900, a surveyor named J. J. Fisher located a frac- 
tional claim of a little less than an acre, between the 
United Verde property and the March claim, also be- 
longing to’Hull, but more than 2,000 ft. east of the 
“1888.” Fisher named his fraction the Little Daisy, 
and persuaded Whicher to provide money for sinking 
a shaft. This shaft was sunk 300 ft. through the 
lava, limestone, and sandstone that covered the ore- 
bearing formation, which, as we have seen, is schist. 
Some signs of ore were found, but nothing of value, so 
operations ceased in 1901. The venture was blighted 
by the fact that the Little Daisy claim was too small, 
and the most promising workings were close to the 
March claim. Therefore, in 1906, Whicher made a 
trade with Hull whereby he acquired the four claims 
adjoining the Little Daisy, namely, the March, Con- 
glomerate, Iron Carbonate, and Bitter Creek, in ex- 
change for the various claims that the U. V. X. com- 
pany owned around the United Verde property. At 
the same time Whicher acquired the Little Daisy from 
Fisher for 5,000 shares, so that he had now a compact 
piece of territory covering 75 acres, all below the line 
of the fault. Thereupon the Little Daisy shaft was 
sunk to 800 ft. under Fisher’s superintendence. He, 
unfortunately, did not live to see the fulfilment of his 
expectations, for he died in 1911. 


U. V. X. REORGANIZED IN 1910 


Meanwhile, in 1910, the U. V. X. company had been 
reorganized under the laws of Delaware, with a capital 
of 400,000 shares of $10 each. The capital was de- 
creased later to $750,000. From 1907 to 1911 C. C. 
Burger was consulting engineer and showed confidence 
in the venture. In 1911 R. M. Atwater examined the 
property for Whicher and reported favorably; he con- 
cluded by saying: “I believe the chances of finding 
valuable orebodies are excellent.” At this time (in 
April, 1911) Burger announced the finding of ore that 
assayed 2.6 to 3.1 per cent copper, with $2 per ton 
in the precious metals, in a winze then 65 ft. below the 
800-ft. level. The copper was in sulphide form, but it 
showed signs of leaching. 

A more important event was the finding of some 40 
per cent chalcocite in a crosscut on the 700-ft. level. 
This patch of sulphide proved to be 5 ft. wide and 
15 ft. long; it averaged 18.7 per cent copper, as re- 
ported by Burger. The discovery caused the shares 
to jump to $4; but it was a mere flash in the pan. 
Several other experts came to Jerome, and they re- 
ported adversely. Some of them accounted for the 
copper in the schist on the 800-ft. level of the Little 
Daisy by supposing it to have been precipitated from 
solutions that had come from the United Verde ore- 
body. The patch of chalcocite failed to impress them. 
Up to this time $500,000 had been spent in exploratory 
work, but the enterprise languished. 

In 1908 Major A. J. Pickrell purchased some stock 
from Fisher, and for a time he served as a director 
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of the company. Through him the U. V. X. obtained 
the financial assistance that was needed to bring the 
venture to fruition. In December, 1911, a few days 
before Fisher died, the Major wrote to James S. Doug- 
las, who was then at Douglas, Arizona, urging him to 
come to Jerome and look into the U. V. X. business. 
Mr. Douglas is the son of the late Dr. James Douglas, 
who was long identified with the Phelps-Dodge opera- 
tions and with all that was honorable and scientific in 
the early mining industry of Arizona. Mr. Douglas 
had been to Jerome several times, and knew something 
about the local geologic conditions. Upon his arrival 
at the end of 1911, he was met by Major Pickrell and 
with him examined the U. V. X. workings down to the 
800-ft. level, but no deeper, on account of water. What 
he saw impressed him so favorably that he commenced 
negotiations for an option. This option was submitted 
to Phelps, Dodge & Co., but was rejected on account of 
a fancied defect in the title, whereupon Pickrell again 
urged Douglas to interest himself personally in the 
enterprise—this time successfully. 


JORALEMON ADVISES “TAKING A CHANCE” 


In April (1912) Mr. Douglas and George E. Tener 
engaged Ira B. Joralemon, then mining geologist for 
the Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., to examine the 
U. V. X. In his report, Mr. Joralemon stated that he 
would expect to find good sulphide ore at a moderate 
depth below the 800-ft. level; he suggested that “the 
leached and crushed area in the Little Daisy might be 
part of a shear-zone, like that in which the great ore- 
bodies of Jerome occur. While the result of the work 
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Under date of Aug. 14, 1912, these two gentlemen 
issued a circular letter inviting their personal friends 
to join them in providing $225,000.for the further 
exploration of the U. V. X. property. The text of this 
letter deserves to be placed on record: The reader 
can decide for himself whether the invitation was such 


as would have induced him to participate in the gamble, 
for that it was frankly. 


“George W. Tener and J. S. Douglas have secured an 
option on 450,000 shares of stock of the United Verde 
Extension Mining Co. 

“The United Verde Extension Mining Co. is capitalized 
at — with 1,500,000 shares of a par value of 50c. 
each. 

“The original stockholders own, in round numbers, 400,- 
000 shares, and George E. Tener and J. S. Douglas have an 
option on 400,000 shares and have paid $25,000 into the 
treasury of the company for 50,000 shares. 

“Five hundred thousand shares will be left in the treasury. 

“The option on the 400,000 shares runs to June 15, 1915, 
and the shares are to be purchased as the treasurer may 
require funds for development work, at the discretion of 
the board of directors, who will be controlled by Mr. Tener 
and Mr. Douglas. 

“As a commission for services the United Verde Exten- 
sion Mining Co. are to pay Mr. Tener and Mr. Douglas 
150,000 shares proportionately as the money is placed in the 
treasury. A proportion of the stock received by Mr. Tener 
and Mr. Douglas as commission from the United Verde 
Extension Mining Co. is being used by them for organiza- 
tion purposes, but to comply with the law of the State of 
Delaware it must be issued to them for services rendered. 

“They propose to extend to you the privilege of sub- 
scribing for shares at $0.50 per share, equals 

‘kas This subscription being subject to the call 
of the treasurer, Mr. C. S. Sands, at 280 Broadway, New 
York, who will most likely call for 20 per cent of this 





A, Edith shaft of the U. V. X. mine. 
E, Town of Jerome. 


is a gamble, there is a chance of finding a mine worthy 
of being compared with the United Verde.” He con- 
cluded his report in these words: “I think the chance 
is worth taking.” 

In the summer of 1912 Messrs. Douglas and Tener 
took the venture in hand and soon decided that it was 
unwise to attempt further search for ore from the 
bottom of the Fisher winze, below the 800-ft. level, 
and that the evidence justified the sinking of a new 
shaft at a spot 2,000 ft. east of the Little Daisy. 


B, United Verde mine. 


C, Malapai. H, Little Daisy shaft. F, Sandstone. 


K K, Bitter Creek. X, Dotted line, fault 


amount on close of this subscription list, and the balance 
as needed, which will probably be at the rate of 20 per cent 
every three or four months. The treasurer will forward 
stock to you as amounts are received in response to 
each call. 

“It is proposed to expend $25,000 in development work on 
the present 800-ft. level of the United Verde Extension 
Mining Co.’s property at Jerome, and if the results are 
satisfactory to expend $200,000 at the rate of about $10,000 
a month, crosscutting and drifting at that level. 

“Mr. Tener and Mr. Douglas are not asking their friends 
for subscriptions, but believe that their plan for the devel- 
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opment of the United Verde Extension Mining Co.’s prop- 
erty will result in the discovery of valuable orebodies, 
and in sending you this letter, it has occurred to them that 
you might consider it a favor to be permitted to join in a 
speculation which they recommend as such.” 


SUCCESSFUL FINANCING ASSURED 


The odds were large against success, but success 
would mean a big winning, the objective being an ore- 
body like that of the United Verde—a real bonanza. 
The letter states the facts plainly; it does not beg for 
financial assistance, the recipient had to form his own 
conclusions as to the merits of the venture. It re- 
mains to add that those to whom the invitation was 
sent were mostly mining engineers, metallurgists, and 
geologists, not only familiar with copper-mining opera- 
tions but also with the reputation for integrity that 
both the promoters enjoyed. Mr. Tener, then living 
at Pittsburgh, was known as an honorable and experi- 
enced mine operator; he was the organizer and one 
of the directors of the Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 
and for many years he had been connected with the 
Oliver Mining Co., a big iron enterprise in Minnesota, 
yet it is no reflection on him to say that it was mainly 
on the recognition of Mr. Douglas’s good sense and 
practical experience, together with implicit confidence 
in his good faith, that the money was subscribed 
promptly. It was raised in five successive calls of 
$40,000 each at 50c. per share, so that with the $25,000 
that Messrs. Douglas and Tener themselves furnished 
at the outset, there was $225,000 available for explora- 
tory work. . 

In June, 1913, a new shaft, named the Edith, after 
Mr. Tener’s daughter, was started at a point 1,900 ft. 
east of the Little Daisy shaft, which, by the way, is 
1,200 ft. from the No. 3 shaft of the United Verde. 
Between them, near the Little Daisy shaft, is the line 
of the big fault. The Edith shaft went through 180 ft. 
of lava, 400 ft. of limestone, 90 ft. of sandstone, and 
reached the schist at 570 ft., which was equivalent to 
the 800-ft. level of the Little Daisy workings. Various 
drifts and crosscuts were extended on the 570-ft. level, 
but nothing was found. The shaft was sunk succes- 
sively to 1,000, 1,200, and 1,400 ft., and some explora- 
tory work was done on each successive level. No ore 
was found. By September the $225,000 of working 
capital had been spent, and it became necessary to ask 
the shareholders to subscribe for their proportion of 
additional stock at $1 per share. This they did 
promptly. The issue, however, it may be noted, had 
been underwritten previously by Messrs. Douglas and 
Tener, so its success was never in doubt. Thus $50,000 
more was raised by the sale of treasury stock. 


COMPANY CAPITALIZED FOR 1,500,000 SHARES 


The company was capitalized for 1,500,000 shares of 
50c. each, making $750,000, of which 1,050,000 shares, 
equivalent to $525,000, had now been issued. The old 
company had 500,000 shares, of which only 380,000 had 
been issued; these were exchanged, when Douglas and 
Tener reorganized the enterprise, for 380,000 shares 
in their company. The two promoters received 170,000 
shares as the profit of the promotion, and out of this 
they paid some others that had helped them in the 
deal. They bought 50,000 shares at par, paying $25,000, 
and they placed 400,000 shares at par among their 
friends, thereby raising the working capital of $225,000. 
Finally, 50,000 shares of treasury stock at $1 were 
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issued to raise more money. Thus by adding 380, 170, 
50, 400, and 50 thousands we get the total, 1,050,000, of 
stock issued. 

In the autumn of 1914 the additional capital had been 
spent, so Messrs. Douglas and Tener, unwilling to ask 
their friends to buy more treasury stock, advanced 
$25,000 themselves and concurrently engaged a dis- 
tinguished geologist to show them where they had erred 
in their search for ore. They hoped he would give 
them such advice as haply might lead them either to 
find something or to abandon the project, which at that 
time seemed doomed to failure. After a thorough 
examination, this geologist, whose name I abstain from 
giving, condemned the venture and strongly advised 
the management to cease operations. His dictum was 
so decisive that those in charge seemed justified in 
stopping work at once. As one of the principals said 
to me: “The position looked so bad that all further 
work seemed useless; it appeared time to gather up 
what salvage there might be, and close down the mine, 
swallow the loss, and forget it.” However, as the 
Cornishman says, “Never quit until you have put in 
another round of holes.” A little more work was done, 
a crosscut that was being driven toward the center of 
the U. V. X. ground from the main 1,200-ft. level, 
connecting the Little Daisy and Edith shafts, was ex- 
tended a few feet farther. On Dec. 20, 1914, it cut 
five feet of 45 per cent copper ore! 


MINE PROVES To BE A BONANZA 


At last, some of the real stuff had been found. There 
was no more question about going forward. The 45 
per cent ore proved to be part of a mass 120 ft. long 
that reached a few feet above the 1,100-ft. level. From 
this orebody, about $600,000 worth of copper was ob- 
tained during 1915. 

The prospect had become a mine, but its wealth had 
only been touched. A drift was started on the 1,400-ft. 
level to cut the continuation of the ore that had been 
discovered on the 1,200, but it went beyond the point 
where the ore ought to have been and found nothing. 
No crosscutting was done until January, 1916, because 
a heavy flow of water had been tapped south of the ore 
on the 1,200-ft. level. It became necessary to place 
electric pumps at the 1,400-ft. station. The exploratory 
drift on the 1,400-ft. level extending under the rich 
little orebody on the 1,200-ft. level had been stopped in 
a kaolinized rock, which encouraged expectations of 
finding another orebody. This point was 850 ft. south 
of the Edith shaft. As soon, in February, as the 
pumps were in place, and the level was drained, a cross- 
cut was driven both east and west on the 1,400-ft. level, 
for the purpose of cutting the north end of the high- 
grade ore that had been found on the 1,200; but both 
of these crosscuts drew a blank, because, as was 
ascertained later, the orebody had taken a dip westward 
below the 1,200 level, so that the crosscuts were too 
far east. 

The next crosscut eastward was started 100 ft. far- 
ther south, and found nothing, but the third (now 
labeled 1,408) at 40 ft. from the drift cut into 16 per 
cent ore and continued in ore for more than 200 ft. 
This was an entirely new orebody. The main drift 
was extended into it, and crosscuts were driven at 
intervals of 50 ft., proving that the orebody extended 
to within 30 ft. of the Florencia sideline. On the 
1,400-ft. level this main orebody has a length of 440 ft. 
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and an extreme width of 260 ft. 
square feet.. One ton of ore in place occupies 7+ cubic 
feet. The upward termination of the orebody is at 
1,240 ft.; the lower limit is at 1,629 ft. 

During 1916, the year immediately after the dis- 
covery, the U. V. X. yielded 36,402,972 lib. of copper 
from 77,461 tons of ore, this being an average of 23.5 
per cent copper, besides 2,570 oz. of gold and 128,468 oz. 
of silver, the total output being worth $9,949,918, of 
which $7,400,000 was profit. The U. V. X. had arrived! 


It covers 62,400 


A CARLOAD OF ORE THAT ASSAYED 40 PER 
CENT COPPER 


In the spring of 1917 the U. V. X. was estimated to 
have 2,000,000 tons of 15 per cent ore, representing 
600,000,000 pounds of copper, to be produced at a profit 
of 10c. per pound. The prize was worth $60,000,000! 

In April of that year the mine produced 4,390 tons 
of 38 per cent ore and 7,029 tons of 29 per cent ore, 
containing therefore 6,991,480 lb. of copper worth 
$2,167,358—in one month, please note. When I first 
saw a carload of this chalcocitic ore, just off the cage 
at surface, it looked like cannel coal; it blackened the 
fingers. That carload assayed 40 per cent. How it 
would have gladdened poor Fisher to see it! 

The shares of the U. V. X. rose to $45 as soon as the 
facts became known. Before the consummation, how- 
ever, some of the shareholders exhibited a not unreason- 
able timidity, or “cold feet,” as you will, and sold out 
as soon as they could get back the money they had 
risked. Most of the shareholders, including, of course, 
the principals, held on, and still hold their stock, on 
which they have drawn $18.60 per 50c. share in divi- 
dends. Those who were too “sane” to go into the 
“gamble” when they were invited to do so, are very 
sorry indeed, and I fear that henceforth some of them 
may smile engagingly at almost any wildcat that grins 
at them from out of the Arizonan cactus. 

It takes courage, the grit of the real miner, to go 
through with an adventure like the U. V. X. It needs 
luck, also, for promising indications are sometimes 
deceptive. How much of Mr. Douglas’ success was due 
to such luck and how much to sagacity it is impossible 
to say. He had the fact that the rich ore channel was 
faulted, he could measure the extent of the fault, he 
could see the direction of it, the work done by his 
predecessors had disclosed signs of mineralization, es- 
pecially of chalcocitization, and he had reason to expect 
that the orebody that he might find would be high-grade. 
His reasonable expectations, founded on general experi- 
ence and knowledge of the local conditions, have been 
justified; therefore he is entitled to the credit of an 
eminently successful exploration. 

Mr. Douglas, however, insists that for his success he 
is indebted in large measure to the two successive 
superintendents of the mine, David Morgan and George 
Kingdon, who proved themselves exceptionally compe- 
tent, both underground and on surface. 


TEN-YEAR YIELD ESTIMATED AT $60,000,000 


For the purpose of federal taxation the government 
experts estimated the yield, as from Dec. 31, 1916, at 
$60,000,000 gross, in ten years, which, discounted at 
8 per cent and allowing a 4 per cent sinking fund, gave 
a present value of $40,000,000. This estimate has been 
justified by the performance of the mine since then. 
Up to September, 1923, the mine produced 927,936 tons, 
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yielding 320,317,734 lb. of copper, 26,858 oz. of gold, and 
2,264,646 oz. of silver. The ore has averaged 0.03 oz. 
gold and 2.44 oz. silver per ton, besides 17.26 per cent 
of copper. The recovery of copper has been 96.4 per 
cent. The mine plant has cost $1,204,911; the smelter, 
which was built in a hurry during the war period, 
when all costs were high, represents an expenditure of 
$4,379,580. Thus the total outlay on plant has been 
$5,583,491. The total of dividends is $19,530,000, and 
the company has $5,000,000 in cash assets, largely Lib- 
erty bonds. The net distributable profit therefore so 
far has been $25,530,000. There remains at least 
$14,500,000 more to be won from the ore in reserve. 
Thus the total winning can be estimated safely at 
$40,000,000. To win this Mr. Douglas and his friends 
had to spend $535,000, and even if we add the money 
expended unsuccessfully by their predecessors, say 
$750,000 more, the total amounts to only $1,285,000. 
The game was well worth the candle! 

One word more: many of the newest mines of the 
world have been the cause of great financial loss to the 
public because they were overvalued on the stock ex- 
change and the public bought the shares at inflated 
prices. The U. V. X. has been free from anything of 
the kind; not much stock was sold at $45, because the 
principal holders have sold none; the whole business 
has been clean from start to finish; it has proved to 
be the most glorious adventure in the history of modern 
mining. 


Treated vs. Untreated Mine Timbers 


Of the 300 million cubic feet of mine timber used 
every year practically all is untreated, says the Forest 
Products Laboratory of the U. S. Forest Service. On 


the assumption that a fifth of the total is used in places 
where long service is desirable and that the life of such 
timbers would be trebled by treating, forty million 
cubic feet of mine timber might be saved by preserva- 





tive treatment every year. Even with intensive forestry 
methods, this would represent the annual growth on 
more than 900,000 acres of forest land. 

This photograph shows—left to right—an untreated 
timber, a zinc-chloride treated timber, and one treated 
with creosote, after all three had been in service in a 
coal mine for eighteen months. The two treated tim- 
bers are still free from decay. The presence of decay 
at the top of the untreated timber foreshadows its early 
failure if it is not replaced. 
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Should There Be a Tariff on Copper 


Some Problems for the Industry to Consider in Arriving at a Decision on This Question 


By Robert Murray Haig 


Professor, School of Business, Columbia University 


toying with the notion that perhaps what it needs 

to cure its ills is a tariff. In the past it has been con- 
tent with the assurance that this particular remedy 
would be of no avail. Now there is a feeling of uncer- 
tainty about this, and it becomes desirable to examine 
the proposal more carefully than was necessary when 
everyone agreed that a tariff rate on copper would be in- 
operative. 


[: RECENT WEEKS the copper industry has been 


Cost VERSUS BENEFITS OF A TARIFF 


It is not the purpose of this article to instruct the 
copper industry as to what its attitude should be with 
respect to this tariff proposal. It is rather to suggest 
certain considerations which may not be immediately 
obvious. The question is not so simple as would appear 
at first glance. Even the immediate effects are not 
easily forecast, and what the remote effects would be 
is even less certain. The desirability of the effects 
aimed at by the proponents of the tariff is largely a 
matter of point of view. Prosperity for the copper 
industry is greatly to be desired. However, if it can 
be purchased by a tariff at all, it will be purchased at 
a certain cost. If the decision is to be a sound and 
rational one, this cost should be carefully weighed 
against the probable benefits. 

The absence of a tariff on copper at present may 
safely be construed as evidence of intelligence and eco- 
nomic competence in the industry. Doubtless the Con- 
gress which imposed a tariff on wheat and zinc would 
have been gracious enough to have placed one on copper 
had it been strongly urged. But with copper produc- 
tion far in excess of domestic requirements it was evi- 
dent that, unless indeed a dumping policy were to be 
adopted, the prosperity of the industry depended on a 
large foreign demand; that this demand would be weak- 
ened rather than strengthened by a high tariff wall 
about the United States, and that as a consequence a 
tariff on copper would be merely an expensive ornament, 
committing the industry to a policy opposed to its true 
interests. In contrast with some of the farmers, the 
copper interests could distinguish between a nursing 
bottle and a pacifier. 

However, all this assumed an exportable surplus. 
In an interesting article published in the Mining 
Journal-Press of May 17, 1924, F. W. Paine quotes 
figures of output and foreign trade which, he believes, 
justify the conclusion that America’s day as an exporter 
of copper has passed. In his opinion, “The United 
States no longer has an exportable surplus of copper.” 
The American producers should, he believes, secure the 
enactment of a tariff, withdraw from the export trade, 
and devote their attention to the demands of the home 
market. 

Mr. Paine’s analysis and deductions have not proved 
entirely convincing to other students of the problem. 
The editors of the Mining Journal-Press, for example, 
conclude that we still have an exportable surplus and 
that in recent months this surplus has been increasing 


rather than decreasing. It is admitted, of course, that 
the excess of exports over imports has recently fallen 
far below the standards of earlier years. Thus the 
average excess for the period 1919-1923 was 154,000,000 
lb. per year, whereas the corresponding figure for the 
period 1912-1915 was 521,000,000 lb. annually.’ Do- 
mestic production’? declined somewhat in these years, 
the average for the earlier period being 1,260,000,000 
and for the later period 1,033,000,000 lb. per year. 

It is entirely too soon to form a definite judgment 
regarding the significance of the trends in the figures 
quoted. They may or may not mark the approach of 
a turn in the copper industry. The period of post-war 
adjustment is not ended. Perhaps it is only well begun. 
Whether the consuming power of the world with Europe 
restored to normal will be sufficient to demand the 
output of all the mines which were active in this coun- 
try during the war together with the output of the new 
South American and South African properties is a 
question which I will not attempt to answer. There 
is every reason to believe, however, that as the post- 
war adjustment proceeds the total demand for raw 
materials like copper will gradually improve. It is 
entirely possible that manufacturing in general in this 
country may be somewhat repressed, thus tending to 
diminish domestic consumption of copper. Neverthe- 
less, the figures are sufficiently striking to justify the 
serious discussion of some of the questions of policy 
which the industry must decide if we have really ceased 
to have an exportable surplus of copper. 


WILL COPPER TARIFF INCREASE PRICES? 


Suppose, then, it be granted for purposes of argu- 
ment that we have reached, or are about to reach, a 
stage where our domestic demand absorbs the entire 
product of our copper mines. Is it desirable forthwith 
to build a tariff wall high enough to send out foreign 
copper and to reserve the same market for our domestic 
producers of copper? This, of course, raises the whole 
problem of the purpose and justification of the policy 
of protective tariffs—a problem which has been in the 
thick of politics in this country since almost the be- 
ginning of its history. It is impossible here to do more 
than summarize some of the main conclusions of im- 
partial students as they apply to this particular situ- 
ation. 

It appears to be assumed in most of the discussions 
that the mere imposition of a tariff sufficiently high to 
shut out foreign supplies would have the immediate effect 
of increasing the prices of domestic copper. Whether 
this would occur is highly problematical. The answer 
would depend on circumstances. Is the demand for 
copper within the country so inelastic that it would 
continue in undiminished volume in spite of increased 


1The figures for 1912-1915 are for fiscal years ending June 30, 
whereas those for 1919-1923 are for calendar years. Exports 
and imports include copper content of all copper-bearing material, 
brass being estimated at 80 per cent copper. Manufactured 
articles are not included. Their inclusion would swell the figures 
of exports somewhat more than those of imports. 

7United States refinery production of new copper from domestic 
ores, U. S. Geological Survey. 
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prices? Would American manufacturers of copper 
products for the export trade be able to compete suc- 
cessfully with foteign manufacturers who purchase 
their copper at lower prices from South American 
mines? What would be the effect upon the general pros- 
perity of the country and the purchasing power of the 
home market if the high copper tariff, together with 
the other high tariffs which would presumably accom- 
pany it, renders it difficult for foreign countries to send 
us goods with which to pay for the surplus of those 
home industries which continue to have an exportable 
surplus? Will the adoption of such a policy make it 
more difficult for France, England, and other countries 
which owe us huge sums to discharge their debts to us? 
Vhat are the real benefits to the American people as a 
whole which accrue as the result of using only the 
higher-priced home-produced copper rather than South 
American copper? 

If one speaks merely from the narrow point of view 
of the copper industry itself some of the questions 
presented above need not be answered. It is quite pos- 
sible that a tariff might be a good thing for the owners 
of copper mines of the United States and be a bad 
thing for the country as a whole. On the other hand, 
the tariff might conceivably be a bad thing for the 
country as a whole without helping the copper industry 
at all. In any case, unless the copper industry desires 
to establish itself as a parasitic “special interest” which 
receives more economically than it gives in return it 
must be prepared to demonstrate its case from the 
broad point of view of general social utility. If it 
asks for the “home market” as its own, if it asks 
American consumers to pay higher prices than they 
would otherwise have to pay, it should have its reasons 
ready. 

OTHER TARIFFS ARE No DEFENSE 

It is perhaps superfluous to point out that some of 
the reasons currently advanced are anything but sound 
reasons. For example, the mere fact that other indus- 
tries have resorted to this device does not justify the 
device. It may well be that many of the industries 
now protected should be cut from the list and that such 
a pruning process might redound greatly to the benefit 
of the copper industry itself. It is probably true that 
the present depression in copper has been accentuated 
by the tariff. The height of absurdity with respect to 
economy of social effort is reached when protection is 
made all-inclusive and we refuse to avail ourselves of 
any of the benefits of territorial specialization at all. 

Some of the supporters of the proposal go so far as 
to urge that a tariff be imposed even though we have 
not reached the stage where there is no exportable 
surplus. They would favor forcing domestic prices up 
and dumping any unabsorbed production abroad at any 
price it would bring. One who urges such a policy 
is particularly bound to demonstrate his case with re- 
spect to the benefits which will accrue to the country 
from such action. 

Of the two chief claims which have commended them- 
selves to economists as most sound in justification of 
the imposition of a protective tariff, one appears to be 
entirely inapplicable and the other only partly applicable 
in the case of copper. The first is the infant industry 
argument. Certainly the copper industry has become 
firmly established already and needs no protection to 
safeguard it during early stages of development lest 
its young life be strangled by foreign competition be- 
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fore it has had an opportunity to develop and prove 
itself. The other argument, only partly applicable, is 
that which stresses the importance of a self-sufficient 
economic development largely as a safeguard in time of 
war. Certainly copper is an important war material. 
But can it be shown that it would weaken the national 
defense to import South American copper for part of 
peace-time needs? Would this result in a greater im- 
pairment through the abandonment of properties now 
in operation than would result from the depletion of 
domestic ore deposits which would otherwise remain 
available? 

Thus far the discussion has proceeded as though the 
American copper industry consisted merely of the do- 
mestic mines. The fact is, of course, that American 
capital, American management, and American technical 
skill have been moving steadily abroad. The most im- 
portant of the new low-cost producers against whose 
competition the tariff is proposed as a remedy are 
American mines in every sense except that the ore is 
not being dug from our own ground but from a neigh- 
bor’s ground from whom we have purchased the privi- 
lege. The question then really becomes this: Shall 
one branch of the American copper industry prevent 
the consumers from benefiting from the low-cost copper 
produced by another branch of the American copper 
industry? In answering this question it will be well 
to bear in mind the fact that since the war we have 
become a creditor nation and have developed an ex- 
portable surplus of capital. 

Finally, it will be well for the industry to consider 
whether the tariff supplies a suitable foundation for 
its future. In this country the tariff is the football of 
politics. The history is one of violent changes. Ex- 
tremely high rates alternate with extremely low rates. 
Stability over a long period has been practically un- 
known in the past and there seems to be little reason 
to expect a higher degree of stability in the future. 
Consequently to the many uncertainties now present in 
the industry, the adoption of a tariff would be to add 
one more. 


Suggestions to the Rock Driller 


E. R. Borcherdt and H. D. Sultzer, in the May issue 
of The Anode, offer the following suggestions in an 
article on the care and use of rock drills: : 

Keep the side rods drawn up snug but not tight 
enough to make the springs solid. 

If machine continually strikes the heads when ma- 
chine is cranked against the ground, send it to the shop. 

Do not run with wide-open throttle when cranking 
steel out of the hole or when holding back on crank is 
necessary in soft ground. 

Do not crowd the crank. This reduces drilling speed. 

Do not remove feed screw support. 

Keep the oil plugs tight. 

Be careful not to twist off the lubricator or valve bolts. 

Do not use red rubber gaskets in the water spud. 

Do not drill with the machine out of line. 

Do not drill with a loose swing clamp. 

Do not use too much water, particularly in down holes. 

Do not take a chance on using a chipped or slightly 
upset shank. 

Examine anvil block frequently to see if this is caus- 
ing shank trouble. 

Do not run your steel too far. 

Call the nipper’s attention to the trouble with the 
machine when it is sent up for repair. 
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Difficulties of Intensive Amalgamation 


Why Many Devices Have Been Unsuccessful and a Suggested 
Form of Machine That Has Giten Good Results in Test Work 


By Lewis M. Kellogg 


Mining Engineer, Los Angeles, Calif. 


NTENSIVE 
amalgamation is 


a method of 
amalgamating  pre- 
cious metals with 
mercury in mechan- 
ical devices other 
than mill plates, and 
by which the amal- 
gamating power of 
the mercury is inten- 
sified. Many amalga- 
mating devices have 
been offered to the 
mining public. Most 
of these have been 
experiments that call 
for the expenditure 
of much time and 
money and give 
nothing but disappointment to the one who uses them. 

An example came to my attention recently when, on 
entering a machine shop in Los Angeles, I observed 
several new amalgamating devices being built on the 
floor. An examination and a few questions disclosed 
that high-tension literature had been distributed in 
which the builder (I cannot seem to find courage to call 
him the inventor) made claim for wonderful savings, 
high capacity, and low cost of operation. One of these 
devices, and perhaps others, had already reached the 
field and been discarded. 

The tragedy in this case, as in many others, is that 
without much variation this particular design of amal- 
gamator has been tried out in the United States at dif- 
ferent periods in the past by men probably unknown to 
one another on an average of at least seven times in 
each of the Western mining states, with always the same 
unsatisfactory ending. It is true that, in the advance- 
ment of any art, experimentation must be done, but it is 
to prevent useless experimentation that these notes are 
offered. 

I will first discuss five fundamental principles or con- 
ditions which I consider necessary to the successful 
operation of any amalgamating device of the class 
named, following this with a brief description of a few 
typical devices that have been repeatedly brought out in 
the past; then a device will be described in which are 
embodied the five principles of practice above mentioned, 
and in conclusion a brief summary of tests made on 
various ores with such a device will be presented. 


Lewis M. Kellogg 


FIVE CONDITIONS WHICH AMALGAMATORS SHOULD MEET 


The five conditions may be stated thus: 

1. The precious metals must be brought very posi- 
tively into contact with the mercury, but without abus- 
ing it and causing it to become “floured.” 

2. The mercury should be intensified in its amalga- 
mating power above the power of raw mercury and the 


intensification controlled according to the material 
operated upon. This, to aid in preventing loss of mer- 
cury by flouring, to clean up and amalgamate dirty and 
difficult metallic particles, and to catch instantly on the 
slightest contact the very finely divided particles. 
The intensification, I believe, should be electrical and 
should be carried on at the places where the contact of 
the precious metals with the mercury is established. 

3. The device must be so constructed that it will not 
become clogged with heavy concentrate, classifying out 
of the pulp flow in such a way as to entangle the par- 
ticles of mercury or interfere with the movement of the 
precious metals to the amalgamating surfaces. 

4. The scum should be continually removed from the 
mercury surface and saved. Wherever mercury is ex- 
posed to a pulp flow a scum develops upon its exposed 
surfaces. This scum is composed of mercury, base-metal 
compounds, and precious metals mechanically entangled 
or partly or wholly amalgamated. If left to accumulate 
upon the mercury surfaces the scum will not only inter- 
fere with amalgamation, but will soon begin to slough 
off and flow with the tailing, causing a loss in precious 
metals and mercury. Such scum, collected in testing 
various ores, has assayed from fifty cents to several 
dollars per pound, together with 25 to 75 per cent of 
mercury. 

5. The above named four conditions must be so ar- 
ranged mechanically that the device in which they are 
incorporated will be simple in design and operation. 

A common form of amalgamating device is the contin- 
uous barrel amalgamator. This usually comprises an 
open-ended tube disposed horizontally and having inside 
annular rifles in which the mercury is placed. The 
barrel may be rotated or the pulp may be moved through 
the barrel by some form of impeller; both barrel and 
impeller may have mercury-coated surfaces. All such 
forms cannot be made to meet conditions 1 and 4 and 
with only poor success can they comply with 2 and 3. 

Rusting on the beach above Santa Barbara, Calif., 
was the last of such devices which I have seen, and the 
following was gleaned from a neighboring farmer: 
“After several days fussing around they poured two 
whole flasks of quicksilver into them inside riffles and 
started it turning over. Mr. James over there had his 
team of bays and a scraper and dumped beach sand into 
that box at one end for half an hour. Then they stopped 
it to get some of the quicksilver out and see if they were 
picking up any gold. Well, they cleaned the whole thing 
out, but they cduldn’t find any of the two flasks of quick- 
silver to squeeze.” A hundred failures substantially 
like this have no doubt occurred in the West in the 
last forty years. 

Many times intensive amalgamation has been at- 
tempted in devices comprising a basin carrying a body 
of mercury and in which is disposed a runner partly 
submerged in the mercury, the pulp being fed under 
pressure at the center and beneath the runner, where it 
contacts positively with the mercury and- discharges 
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from under the outer edge of the runner. If, in such a 
device, the mercury is properly intensified and the pulp 
caused to come to the surface of the mercury without 
violence, the mercury loss inseparable from the opera- 
tion might be permissible. The recovery would be good, 
but the capacity rather low, when the feed is proper for 
best results. Such devices have never yet been equipped 
to take care of the ever-accumulating scum, and for this 
reason, and improper intensification, such forms have 
appeared impracticable. 

Anodes have been suspended over mill plates and have 
in some instances showed increased recovery. However, 
attention is called to the fact that where an anode is 
positioned close down over a mill plate so as to contact 
with the top surface of a pulp flow, and an electric cur- 
rent passed from it to the plate as a cathode, the current, 
if strong enough to do really good work, will cause the 
mercury to flow on the plate out from under the anode, 
leaving the plate dry down to the silver. This condition 
has been relieved by providing deeper bodies of mercury 
under the anodes in transverse riffles, but although the 
mercury stays under the anode, the flat surfaces of mer- 
cury develop a cover of concentrate. To eliminate this 
last bad condition covers have been positioned just 
above the mercury surfaces between which is the mer- 
cury, and the entire pulp is passed, carrying the concen- 
trate with it. Still, the device is weak in that all the 
precious metals are not brought positively into contact 
with the mercury and the problem of taking care of the 
scum is not solved. 


THE WoRK OF CENTRIFUGAL AMALGAMATORS 


With reference to centrifugal amalgamators: These 
devices have been designed to carry mercury in annular 
rifles formed in the wall of a centrifugal bowl or as a 
coating on inside plates. If an ore pulp is to discharge 
from a centrifugal bowl, the wall of the bowl, or the bed 
of pulp erected thereupon, must slant outwardly toward 
the rim of the bowl—that is, outwardly from a line 
parallel with the axis of rotation. If mercury is depos- 
ited in annular riffles, then by rotation of the bowl the 
inside surface of the mercury will be erected parallel to 
the axis of rotation; and the ore pulp, to move across 
the mercury surface, erects a slanting surface composed 
mostly of concentrate bedded down hard and upon which 
the pulp will then flow in its movement toward the dis- 
charge rim. To eliminate this condition, an inner wall 
has in some devices been disposed close up to the cen- 
trifugal mercury wall, thus causing all the pulp to move 
across the mercury surface. But such an arrangement 
has a disadvantage. To illustrate: On a mill plate is a 
silver-plated mercury-coated surface having a slight 
inclination and over which the grains of quartz and con- 
centrate move with an abrasive affect so slight that the 
mercury is not removed by the scouring action. Now, 
picture the result if each particle of quartz and concen- 
trate were not increased in size but were increased in 
weight and pressed against the mill plate from 100 to 
500 times harder than by gravity. It is obvious that the 
mercury would be quickly scoured from the plate. That 
is the condition set up in a centrifugal amalgamator 
having a rather small bowl and a moderate speed of 
rotation. If plates are used and slanted away from the 
axis, the mercury will, by centrifugal force, leave every 
slanting surface, making the plates too dry for effective 
use. The claim has been advanced that such devices not 
only amalgamate the clean gold, but the dirty gold and 
platinum will also sink back into the mercury body. 
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This is correct, but, I think, misleading, for after con- 
siderable study of the action of a pulp flow on the walls 
of centrifugal bowls, I doubt if a very large portion of 
the precious metals actually gets to the mercury under 
the condition given. A mill plate will do better work 
with less grief. 

Amalgamators have been designed comprising a vessel 
adapted to contain a deep body of mercury up through 
which the pulp flow moves by its greater buoyancy. The 
upward movement of the pulp is generally interrupted 
by some sort of a rotor or system of baffles. In such a 
vessel the mercury may be intensified and the extraction 
may be good. Aside from a low capacity, the trouble 
occurs at the surface of the mercury, where a heavy 
concentrate will classify out of the pulp flow and bed 
down upon the mercury. This concentrate would do no 
harm but for the fact that where the ore pulp bobs up 
through the surface of the mercury, minute particles of 
mercury and scum are torn off and become entangled in 
the bed of concentrate and finally work off with the 
tailing. 


FLOURING OFTEN CAUSES TROUBLE 


Still another general form of amalgamator provides 
for a contact of the mercury with the precious metals by 
intimately mixing mercury, which has previously been 
intensified, with the ore pulp, as by the use of a revolv- 
ing tube, or by stirring the mercury and pulp together 
in a long trough with propeller blades, or by allowing 
the mercury and ore pulp to fall in a succession of stag- 
gered baffle plates. No attempt is made in such devices 
to prevent the mercury from flouring, it being the inten- 
tion to collect the floured mercury from the tailing in 
some sort of a shaking tray having riffles or pockets and 
means for discharging the mercury. But a total defeat of 
the purpose is met when the attempt is made to garner 
the floured mercury from the tailing, for long before that 
period of the operation the mercury has lost its intensi- 
fier and the particles of mercury have acquired a nice 
little oxide jacket, so that it is impossible to bring them 
into a body again by such means. To aggravate the 
trouble further, the shaking tray will soon become bed- 
ded down with the concentrate, which will cause the 
finer particles of mercury to flow with the tailing. Such 
machines, in running a small sample, will show high 
extraction when checking feed against tailing, but if the 
operator will be fair minded enough to take the concen- 
trate out of the tray and add it to the tailing, a more 
trustworthy but much poorer result will be noted. 

Men have approached me for aid to promote amalga- 
mating devices that carry a load of only half a flask. of 
mercury or less, have a capacity of 600 tons per day, can 
be carried around in a small touring car, that lose no 
mercury in the operation, will save all the precious 
metals in any ore, and so on; but all such excitable per- 
sons are merely advertising in clearest language that 
they do not know the first principles of mechanics as 
pertaining to mining processes. 


DrY TREATMENT NOT SUCCESSFUL 


Attempts have been occasionally made to work mer- 
cury dry, resulting naturally in a heavy loss by flouring, 
with little of the metals recovered. Even when I was a 
boy I witnessed the trial of such a machine at the old 
Spanish mining camp of San Pedro, in New Mexico. 
The builder had provided a big fluted roll mounted to 
rotate in a concave adapted to carry the mercury. A 
head chute led the dry ore pulp to the upper side of the 
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roll, and after the rol] had dragged it under and through 
the mercury it floated up on the opposite side, sliding 
away on a tail board. On the eventful day for the trial 
of this device, the three men who had been supplying 
funds for the builder were on hand. A sample of ore 
was fed to the roll, which handled it nicely; in fact, 
everything looked fine and the stock went up. Then 





Fig. 1—A longitudinal sectional elevation of an amal- 
gamator designed by the author 


something happened. One of the interested parties took 
half a pan of tailing to see if any colors of gold were 
getting by. He washed it in a tub and got—a teaspoon- 
ful of mercury. Naturally things bogged down right 
there, and several men might have been heard to mutter 
that mining was an awful gamble, and that an invention, 
even when it appeared a sure success, will usually turn 
out bad. 


AN ATTEMPT TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM 
THAT PROMISES GOOD RESULTS 


Of several devices that I have in mind which fully 
include the five conditions of operation previously given, 
the one now to be described and shown is perhaps the 
simplest and gives a little the best recovery. The device 
comprises a series of steps mounted between side mem- 
bers 1, 1, Figs. 1 and 2, the steps being formed of angle 
plates, 2, and backboards, 3. Shallow transverse mer- 
cury trays, 4, are positioned horizontally just above the 
plates, 2. Above the center of the mercury trays are 
disposed electric anodes, 5, fixed to the lower edges of 
baffle boards, 6, the boards, 6, being spaced slightly from 
the lower edges of the plates, 2. On the left-hand side 
is a mercury supply conduit, 7, having a valve, 8, at each 
tray for controlling a flow of mercury thereinto. On 
the right is a mercury discharge port, 9, for each tray, 
and disposed above and below the normal mercury level. 
At each discharge port is a pocket, 10, having a mercury 
seal, 11, a discharge rim, 12, a mercury discharge con- 
duit, 13, and a cleaning water conduit, 14. A double 
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float, 15, is placed in each tray, adapted to ride on the 
surface of the mercury. 

In the operation of the device a circulation of mercury 
is established through the trays from left to right, thus 
carrying the scum out through the discharge ports, 9. 
The scum banks against the seal, 11, and is dragged 
under and passes to a filter with the flow of mercury, 
the filtered mercury being returned to the trays by the 
conduit, 7. A pulp flow is admitted to the series of steps 
which passes from the ends of the plates, 2, is turned 
down by the boards, 6, and impinges against the mer- 
cury surface through the crevice between the two halves 
of the floats, 15. The pulp flow contacts with anodes, 5, 
and an electric current of proper strength and pressure 
flows with the ore pulp and impinges against the 
mercury therewith, thus intensifying the mercury 
at the point where amalgamation is effected. The 
pulp flow impresses into the mercury slightly (the drop 
may be about five inches), but not so strongly as to tear 
off particles of that body, and is then forced to move 
under the floats toward the front and back sides of the 
trays in close contact with the intensified mercury sur- 
faces. Thus, even the finest metallic particles are 
brought into definite contact with the mercury. In order 
that the scum shall flow through the ports, 9, the mer- 
cury is not allowed to touch the top of the ports, and a 
counter-current of cleaning water is set up in the ports 
from the conduits, 14, sufficient to prevent the ore pulp 
from being carried out on the surface of the outflowing 
mercury. 

For an ore that is not difficult to treat there may be 
ten steps in the device, and for a difficult ore as many as 














Fig. 2—Front elevation of amalgamating device 


thirty. The best anode element, with regard to cost and 
its effect upon the mercury, appears to be zinc. In oper- 
ating such a device a little crude salt should be put into 
the pulp flow, the amount varying according to the diffi- 
culties of treatment. With loss of anode element, power, 
loss in mercury (figuring } oz. per ton of ore treated), 
and other lesser items, the cost of operating such a 
device in fairly large units should range from 12c. per 
ton to two or three times that sum for the more difficult 
ores, plus a proper charge for attendance. 

The patented feature of the device (U. S. No. 1,278,- 
163) is in the overflow discharge of mercury as a scum- 
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collecting means. 
introduced into commercial practice, but has given ex- 
cellent results in the treatment of many tons of material 
in test work. 

In operating on placer material carrying flour gold, 
the material being screened to 40 mesh or finer, this 
device will save close to 100 per cent without requiring 
a strong intensification of the mercury; however, if 
platinum also has to be recovered the intensification 
must be carried much higher, though not to a point where 
much of the black sand will become partly amalgamated 
through a reduction due to nascent hydrogen developed 
on the surface of the mercury. 

In working on tailing from a number of properties 
where plate amalgamation followed by gravity concen- 
tration has been practiced, a further recovery, ranging 
from 15 to 30 per cent, has been noted, and with slime 
grinding an additional 10 to 20 per cent may be had, 
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The amalgamator has never been the remaining precious metals usually being contained 


in sulphides and other lost concentrate. Ores carrying 
free arsenic, sulphur, and soft oxides, such as of man- 
ganese or copper, and other base compounds which so 
quickly foul a mill plate, may be successfully treated in 
such an amalgamator, owing to the intensification and to 
the continual skimming of the mercury surface. On 
base forms of silver a low recovery of from 25 to 40 per 
cent has been noted. Some tests have been made on gold 
tellurides, in some instances with high results, but the 
work done on this class of ore has been meager. 

It will appear from the foregoing that for intensive 
amalgamation, even in its best form, the field is not all 
covered with flowers and the majority of mills are just 
as well off with plates. However, in placers carrying 
flour gold and in the milling of some gold ores carrying 
base elements deleterious to plate amalgamation, such a 
system would appear to have a definite field of use. 


—_—_$_————$ ——————_$___$___— 


End of the Adobe Furnace Epoch 


The accompanying photograph has been secured from 
Don Jesus E. Fernandez, a pioneer ore-hauler out of 
Sierra Mojada, Coahuila, Mexico. The two-wheeled 
cart and eight mules in the foreground are about to 
start for Escalon with the first load of ore out of Sierra 
Mojada. 

The year is believed to have been about 1885 or 
1886, at the time the late Robert S. Towne, with Mike 
Spellman and a Mr. Chapin, first struck the camp. 
These were the first Americans in the district, and the 
load of ore which is shown in the halftone cut below is 
probably the first shipment bought by Mr. Towne for 
the Mexican Ore Co. 

The picture marks the end of the ancient epoch of 
the adobe furnaces, which are shown belching forth 
defiance in the shape of smoke at the new order, very 
forcefully represented by the team and mule skinner. 
The latter is faintly discerned adjusting the traces of 
his leaders. 


Tungsten Determination in Low-Grade Ores 


A method for the determination of tungsten in low- 
grade ores was recently described by E. Jiinger in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Analytische Chemie and abstracted in 
Chemistry and Industry. 

Two grams of the sample are fused with 8 grams 
of sodium peroxide in a nickel crucible. The cold mass 
is dissolved in 100 ¢.c. of water and the insoluble mate- 
rial filtered off. The filtrate is acidified with nitric acid, 
rendered slightly ammoniacal, boiled, and filtered, and 
the clear liquid is made faintly acid with nitric acid, 
treated with a slight excess of mercurous nitrate, heated 
to coagulate the precipitate, and filtered. The precipi- 
tate is washed with hot water, dried, and ignited apart 
from the paper. 

The residual tungstic acid is weighed and its purity 
tested by fusing it with potassium pyrosulphate and dis- 
solving the cold mass in ammonium carbonate solution. 
Any insoluble matter is collected, washed, and ignited, 
and its weight deducted from that of the tungstic acid. 





When the adobe furnace succumbed to modern smelting methods. The first mule train of ore out of Sierra 
Mojada, Coahuila, about 1885 
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Handling Grinding Balls 


By W. J. Tait 


Removal of grinding balls from railroad cars to stor- 
age bins in the mill necessitates more or less planning 
to reduce the handling of them to a minimum. The ar- 
rangement shown in the accompanying sketch has 
proved satisfactory. The mill is on a steep hillside and 
the railroad track is at the lower end of the mill yard. 
A car operated by a hoist and cable on an inclined 
track serves several storage platforms at different 
levels. 

The balls are shoveled from the car directly into a 
launder which extends from the car door to the in- 
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clined track and parallels it to a height sufficient to 
discharge into a box set on the small car. The box has 
a capacity of 5,000 lb. and is set on an inclination of 
2.5 in. per foot so as to discharge its contents readily 
when the gate at its lower end is opened. The end of 
the launder is hinged and can be swung over the box. 
By shifting the position of the car the box can be 
completely loaded. The car is then hoisted to a posi- 
tion above the ball storage bin and the balls are run 
through a chute to the bin. In the meantime the 
launder from the railroad car is filled. The stop or 
gate holds the balls in place until the small car is ready 
for another load. Thus no time is lost. At the slopes 
given, the balls move rapidly and the box is emptied 
and loaded quickly. The box, which is removable, could 
be built into the framework of the car under the plat- 
form and would not greatly increase its weight. 


Rushing the Blacksmith and 
Poor Drill Steels 


Poor drill steels directly increase the work of the 
drill-sharpening shop and mining costs also. A mini- 
mum number of drill steels will be required by the 
mine for normal operations when each drill steel is 
properly shanked and bits are made to gage and prop- 
erly hardened. Perfect drill steels therefore mean a 
minimum amount of steel transported into and out of 
the mine as well as a maximum of efficiency from drill 
runners within the mine. Also, with good steels the 
drill-sharpening shop will handle the least possible 
amount of steel in sharpening. Poor drill-sharpening 
equipment will prevent the attainment of maximum 
blacksmithing efficiency and may greatly handicap the 
blacksmiths in turning out a satisfactory product. 

Rushing the blacksmith is one of the most frequent 
causes of poor blacksmithing. It is therefore good 
policy to provide an adequate number of blacksmiths 
and to give them tools in good condition. Under such 
conditions a high standard can be demanded and at- 
tained, but overloading the shop force automatically 
prevents this result. A good shop arrangement will 
conserve time. By maintaining a high standard the 
minimum number of drills will be returned to the shop 
and the units handled will be reduced so that more time 
can be given to the work on a single steel. Thus after 
such a system has been initiated the blacksmiths readily 
attain the standard set without excessive labor input. 


Misfires 


Careful supervision on the part of the bosses, accord- 
ing to G. C. Brown in “California Safety News,” over 
the men handling misfires is essential if accidents are 
to be prevented. Failure to locate the misfires seems to 
be the principal difficulty. The position of all bore 
holes charged with explosives should be noted on a 
sketch and this sketch should be given to the oncoming 
shift boss; this applies especially to tunnel work. The 
face of the working place where blasting has been done 
should be washed down before any work is started, and 
only the men who are to handle the missed holes allowed 
at the face during this time. The shift boss should be 
with these men while the misfires are being handled. 

On one large tunnel project, accidents from misfires 
have been eliminated by careful supervision over the 
men handling explosives, by noting all bore holes 
charged with explosives on a sketch, and by washing 
down the face after blasting. Some of the causes of 
misfires are improper storage of explosives, carelessness 
in cutting and capping the fuse, the use of grease for 
waterproofing cap and fuse joint, and improper loading 
of drill holes. 

Improper storage of explosives may result in the 
deterioration of explosives and thus indirectly cause 
misfires. Magazines should be dry and well ventilated, 
for moisture will cause the explosives to deteriorate, 
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and such deterioration will affect the safety or the effi- 
ciency of an explosive. Fuse should be stored in a dry 
room, so that the powder may not be affected by damp- 
ness; it should also be kept cool to prevent the varnish 
from becoming sticky. Oil or greasy matter should not 
be allowed to come in contact with fuse, as such mate- 
rial will penetrate the varnish and ruin the powder 
train. Fuse should be observed closely to see that it is 
not damaged, and it should be freshly cut when put into 
the cap; care should be taken to cut off the end of the 
fuse square across, so that a smooth, even end may be 
obtained to insert into the cap until it touches the com- 
position. 

When electricity is used to fire shots, no person other 
than a shot firer should be allowed to connect the shot 
firing leads or to handle any of the equipment used for 
this purpose. Shot firers should be experienced men 
who thoroughly understand connection of the leads and 
the use of the firing machine (battery, light, or power 
circuits). Connection should not be made until all steps 
preparatory to the firing of a shot have been completed 
and the men have been removed to a safe distance. 


A Handy Triangle for Map Draftsmen 


Special Contribution 


A handy little instrument which does not yet seem 
to be in use in this country is a triangle with scales 
attached as shown in the accompanying sketch. This 
instrument was being used by French army engineers 
during the war, and its apparent benefits were at that 
time shown to me. 

The instrument is designed primarily for the use of 
map makers locating points by means of the rectangular 
system of co-ordinates, but will find many other uses 
besides this one on the drafting table. A point is 
quickly placed by scaling along the one co-ordinate 
and marking the point desired on the other scale, as 
shown in the sketch. 

Say, for instance, that the point desired has the 
following co-ordinates: Latitude, 660.00; Departure, 
—1,240.00 (a point in the northwest quadrant). Scale 
the departure of 60 ft. from the six-hundred line along 
the —1,200 line and point off the required 40 ft. on 
the other scale as shown. This is a much simpler proc- 
ess than the method of using only one scale. Points 
in other quadrants may be found just as easily by prop- 
erly placing the triangle. For greatest convenience, 
scales should read in both directions. 

No doubt, progressive map makers will want to have 
one of these very handy angles. I have made some in- 
vestigation as to place of purchase, but have been unable 
to procure one among the several instrument makers 
I have tried. These all agree, however, that if a suitable 
market were available they would supply them. 

To accommodate those who wish to have an angle such 
as described, here is a brief outline as to its making. 
Experience in the construction of this in the home work- 
shop has taught several things which will be of value 
to anyone who wishes to have one: 

Materials—One good quality celluloid 45 deg. triangle 
6 or 8 in. long. This size will give a good “base line” 
for use in locating points. One 6-in. scale of the same 
scale size as your regular maps with scales detachable. 
A sharp knife; a good fine file; a small amount of any 
good furniture glue. 

Construction—According to the size of the materials 
you have selected, bevel off the triangle edges to a gage 
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line previously drawn—beveling to be about 3 in. long 
for a 40 scale (other scales accordingly). Bevel down 
smoothly to an edge of about « in. in thickness and be 
very careful not to spoil the job at this stage—save 
that for a little later! The scale is next carefully re- 
moved from its original body and carefully cleaned and 
scraped on its back. From each end, cut off 100 ft. of 
scale, and in doing this lay the piece flat and use a 
sawing action with the knife. If the scale you are 
using is such that one set of figures does not end in 
even tens (as the 40 scale, for instance), when this cut- 
ting is done scrape off this set of figures and substitute 
a set to read as shown in the figure. 

The hard operation I referred to a few lines above 
is the cutting for the joint which is on a bevel. For 
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A triangle for map makers 


the average bevel, an angle of about 474 deg. will be 
just about right, but will likely need filing to be cer- 
tain that the points meet neatly and accurately. Plac- 
ing the scales and carefully gluing them in place under 
pressure is about all that now remains to complete the 
instrument. 

The work entailed as set forth here will probably 
seem tedious, but is very necessary in the production 
of a neat and accurate instrument. 


Use Oldest Explosives First 


According to a circular issued by the Giant Powder 
Co., Consolidated, it is essential to arrange the maga- 
zine stock of explosives so that each lot will be kept 
together. The cases are piled flat with the top side 
up and the end showing the brand and grade upon the 
front. The oldest stock should be distributed first so 
as to maintain the best average condition of the stored 
explosives. Moving the oldest stock first results in a 
minimum of deterioration. The same principle applies 
to both caps and fuse. 
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Improvements in Copper Ore 
Concentration 


THE EDITOR: 

Sir—The editorial on “Improvements in Copper Ore 
Concentration,” in Mining Journal-Press of May 17, 
1924, was interesting. There is no question of the great 
operating economy resulting from the progress in selec- 
tive flotation and other items at the Moctezuma Copper 
Co.’s concentrator. The progress there has been re- 
markable. But of even more importance to those who 
are interested in the development of new properties is 
the realization of the great saving in capital cost at 
which such a plant could be duplicated today, taking 
advantage of the improvements in the flow sheet made 
possible by these advances in practice. Take the 
Moctezuma mill for example. There, the operators are 
using one out of six Dorr thickeners, one out of four 
Oliver filters, six out of ninety-six concentrating tables, 
and these for a totally different purpose than that for 
which they were originally planned: to break up the 
flotation froth by tabling it, taking out a large part of 
the copper as a coarse concentrate, that can go to the 
coarse concentrating bins without filtering, and drain- 
ing to a much lower moisture content than it is possible 
to filter to, as well as making a higher grade of con- 
centrate. One might prophesy that eventually, by work- 
ing in a closed circuit, even the last thickener and filter 
may be eliminated. 

To replace such a mill one might, therefore, cut out 
five-sixths of the thickener and filter cost and cut out 
two table floors, and ninety out of ninety-six tables. 
By a rearrangement of the grinding units cut out one 
of the rod mill floors, one of the 60-ton cranes for han- 
dling the rod mills, and from one-third to one-half of 
the tremendously expensive steel and concrete construc- 
tion. Cutting out these floors would make the mill so 
compact that the coarse crushing plant might be placed 
as at present, yet be above the mill, cutting out the 
capital and operating cost of elevating from the coarse 
crushers to the mill bins. The result would be a better 
mill, at not much over half the capital cost and with 
still lower operating costs. 

I do not know that these details are properly avail- 
able for publication, as they come from purely personal 
observation, but it is a phase of the question that de- 
serves publicity and that might well be followed up by 
one of your staff. Or, if you could get a full descrip- 
tion of the plant and improvements in practice from 
Mr. MacDonald, the mill superintendent, and his esti- 
mate of the resulting economies in the building of a 
new plant, you would have something of great value. 

Similar considerations affect the new plant at Ajo, 


which will doubtless be heralded as the last word in 
mill construction, but which is not. The table floor, and 
consequently a very large capital expenditure, not only 
in tables, but in space and mill construction, is scrapped 
before the mill is started. 

These observations are not made in criticism of the 
work of the designer and builder of these mills, but 
rather of the principal of using so costly a type of mill 
construction when the developments in metallurgical 
practice in two years of operation relegate a third or 
a half of the capital cost to the scrap heap. 

Beverly Hills, Calif. JOHN CARTER ANDERSON. 


Oil Possibilities of Panama 
THE EDITOR: 

Sir—My attention has been called to an article by 
John F. Sheridan entitled “Oil Possibilities of Panama,” 
appearing in your issue of April 5. Mr. Sheridan has 
made two misstatements in his article. The first oc- 
curs in the following paragraph: 

“The Texas Company loaned its attorney, Sefior 
Pedro Luna y Parra, to the Carib Syndicate to sign 
up the contract and oil lease on the Chorcha property 
last year.” 

In August, 1921, the Texas Company obtained an 
option on a 51 per cent interest in the properties of the 
Carib Syndicate, Ltd., which were, for the purpose of 
carrying out the agreement, vested in the Carib Com- 
pany of Maine. During the life of the option the Texas 
Company was to manage the affairs of the Carib com- 
pany. Carib Syndicate, Ltd., for some time prior to 
the arrangement with the Texas Company, had been in 
possession of the lease on the Chorcha property. Dur- 
ing the first year of the option the Carib company re- 
newed the lease on the Chorcha property for a further 
period of two years. This renewal was in fact nego- 
tiated by Sefior Parra. The point I wish to make clear 
is that the Carib Syndicate, Ltd., had the lease on the 
Chorcha property for some time before the Texas Com- 
pany became interested in the Carib properties. 

The second misstatement occurs in the following 
paragraph: 

“The Texas Company made a very peculiar mistake 
in locating and drilling a well between the Chiriqui 
and David rivers about three miles east of Las Tran- 
cas. It set up the rig and started making hole, only 
to find it was drilling on the concession granted to the 
Sinclair company. A drilling arrangement was there- 
upon entered into by the Texas Company and the 
Sinclair interests.” 

The Sinclair interests, knowing that we contemplated 
a test on the Chorcha area, suggested the advisability, 
from a geological standpoint, of locating the test some- 
what to the west of the Chorcha area. The geologists 
of the Sinclair company and of the Texas Company 
collaborated in further study of the geological condi- 
tions and finally decided on a location where the test 
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is being made. However, before the location was made 

a certain acreage under the Sinclair concession was 

assigned to Carib company, and it was on that land that 

the test was started. CHARLES E. HERRMANN. 
New York, N. Y. 


Ore Deposition at Creede, Colo. 
THE EDITOR: 

Sir—In Victor G. Hills’s description of the “flat vein” 
at Creede, in your issue of April 19, 1924, he says that 
he has never seen any description of the deposit in 
print. I described this deposit in the Mining and 
Scientific Press, Vol. 122, p. 669, issued May 14, 1921, 
under the title of “An Interesting Silver Deposit.” Mr. 
Hills also states that he found no indication of any 
fault or dike that might have contributed to the miner- 
alization of the formation he describes. As I stated in 
the article above mentioned, I believe the origin of the 
ore is easily explained. The bed of tuff is on the 
hanging-wall side of the south end of the Amethyst 
vein, one of the strongest and most productive silver 
veins in the country. In this vein, small fissures run- 
ning up into the hanging wall have been important 
sources of ore in many places. Doubtless some of these 
“hanging wall streaks,” as they are called, connect with 
the tuff bed, which, being between impervious walls, 
offered a natural channel for the silver-bearing solu- 
tions that once traversed the Amethyst vein and its 
branches. When these solutions came in contact with 
the carbonized wood the silver was precipitated. The 
other parts of the bed, which contained no precipitant, 
were not mineralized. There was one opening at the 
south end of the tuff bed where a vertical mineralized 
fissure was followed down for some distance, but it was 
too small to be worked at a profit. 

It is hard to understand why no reference was made 
to this and other interesting developments in the Creede 
district that have taken place in recent years in U. S. 
Geological Survey Bulletin 718, to which Mr. Hills 
refers. This bulletin was published last year, but con- 
tains nothing that has happened since 1912. However, 
on page 151, a diagram shows the hanging-wall streaks 
above mentioned as they occur in one place in the 
Commodore mine. HORACE F. LUNT. 

Denver, Colo. 
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Effect of Silica on Salt Solutions 


THE EDITOR: 

Sir—For some time we have known that tripoli 
(silica) in a solution of common salt causes a sepa- 
ration of the chlorine with the formation of hydro- 
chloric acid. This is of course true of silica in general, 
and results both with cold and hot solutions. 

It has interested me a great deal, and though I did 
not consider it a matter of any economic value, I have 
not been able to get it out of my head. It now occurs 
to me that this action of silica on salt solutions explains 
the inner workings of the old Patio process and the 
chloridizing treatment of silver ores that was in force 
prior to the development of the cyanide process. 

About twenty-five years ago I was quite a “hyposul- 
phite” shark, and at one property, by the addition of 
water to the absolutely dry ore charged in the reverbera- 
tory furnace, I was able not only to make the roasted 
ore percolate readily, but also to boost the chloridizing 
and consequently the recovery. This was done in the 
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face of severe criticism, for the addition of moisture 
was at that time considered almost a crime. Further, 
the ore contained practically no sulphur, and it was be- 
lieved that to work this process successfully sulphur 
was absolutely essential (hence the Russell process). 
I did not know why the results were obtained, and it has 
taken me twenty-five years to learn the reason. 

We know that moist chlorine is much more active 
than the dry; naturally the addition of water created 
the moist condition necessary for the best results. 

Unfortunately, both the Patio and the hyposulphite 
process are things of the past, or I could put this in- 
formation to some use. What surprises me now is that 
at that time, when I was digging into every source of 
available information, I never found any reference to 
this catalytic action of silica. Possibly it was not 
known, but that seems rather unlikely. 

Seneca, Mo. G. V. B. LEVINGS. 





A Good Plan—If It Will Work 


THE EDITOR: 

Sir—The recent articles on the subject of “Financing 
the Prospect” in the Mining Journal-Press doubtless 
have been the subject of much thought and discussion, 
particularly among the thousands of prospect owners. 

An intangible something in those articles, however, 
when recommendations for “blue-sky” laws are made, 
usually gives the prospect owner a feeling of dis- 
couragement rather than encouragement. What he 
wants is financing now, not lawmaking. When and if 
the “blue-sky” laws become federal laws (in the dim 
future) he is still up against the same old problem— 
“how can I get enough capital to develop my prospect 
to a point where it can be financed for production?” 
Obtaining the $50,000 or $100,000 required for under- 
ground development is the question at issue. 

The plan of the Denver Chamber of Commerce as 
outlined in Mining Journal-Press May 17’ seems to be 
the first constructive suggestion offered of immediate 
interest to prospect owners. Every mining district in 
the country should organize such a committee and widen 
the scope of its helpfulness as energetically as possible 
by bringing prospects to the attention of the investing 
public with its prestige and indorsement behind them. 
This method must succeed if the leading citizen engi- 
neers would gratuitously serve on examination com- 
mittees as they do in many cities in the interest of 
industrial development where no mining exists. The 
recommendations of such committees will positively as- 
sure the raising of the necessary capital. The commit- 
teemen, aS mining engineers and business men, must 
have the complete confidence of the investing public 
of the district. Reputable business men must co- 
operate on such committees to formulate the proper 
plan of finance and capitalization, which plays equally 
as important a part in the whole scheme. The board 
of directors of any new corporations organized as the 
result of the committees’ recommendations should in- 
clude some of these same people. 

Why wait years for new laws to be enacted to outlaw 
the crook if plans of this kind can be put into operation 
immediately by citizens of irreproachable reputation? 

Scranton, Pa. STUART OTTO. 





1The Chamber of Commerce has organized a Prospecting Com- 
mittee, which, in co-operation with sundry other public agencies, 
will attempt to assist the prospector by giving advice, information, 
and publicity. It will not undertake to provide funds, but will 
assist in engaging the attention of capital.—EDITorR. 
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Summary 


TRENUOUS OPPOSITION to Senator Pittman’s bill 

directing the purchase by the government of 
14,589,730 oz. of silver at $1 prevented a report from 
the House committee during the closing hours of the 
present session of Congress. The bill may be revived 
in December. 


The Anaconda Copper Mining Co. has curtailed by 
half the output of the Utah Consolidated mine at 
Bingham. 


The Bluster Consolidated Mining Co. has started its 


new 100-ton cyanide plant at Jarbidge, Nev. The ore 
contains gold. 


Metal output from Ontario for the first quarter of 
1924 showed a large increase over the same period for 
1923. The total is $11,575,151. 


A plank in the Republican platform proposed by 
Senator Oddie designated mining as a basic industry 
second only to agriculture. 





N. H. Getchell, leading figure in the Betty O’Neal 
enterprise, has optioned four properties in the Gold 


Circle district in Nevada. 


Later reports from Cobalt are that the Coniagas Mines, 
Ltd., will erect a new plant to replace the mill and 
concentrator destroyed by fire on May 30. 


Russell D. George, State Geologist, declares that a 
remarkable revival of prospecting in Colorado has taken 


place this spring. 


Curtailment of iron mining activity on the Gogebic 
range in Michigan and Wisconsin is ascribed to the 


decreased scale of steel production. 


The War Minerals Relief Bill, amended so as merely 
to remove the appropriation limit, has been passed. 
No new appropriation is made. 

The Calumet & Arizona company has completed the 
installation of a pumping plant to lift 2,200 ft. at 


its Junction mine, at Bisbee, Ariz. 





Ontario Metal Output for Quarter 
Totaled $11,575,151 


Big Increase in Gold Production— 
Hollinger Made Almost $3,000,000 
—Copper-Nickel Better 


The report of the Ontario Bureau of 
Mines of the metalliferous production 
of the province for the quarter ended 
March 31 shows increases in practically 
all of the items, the aggregate value be- 
ing $11,575,151, compared with $9,242,- 
000 for the corresponding quarter of 
1923. The major part of this increase 
is accounted for by the gold output, 
which increased from $1,262,000 to 
$5,735,882. 

The silver output of 2,411,332 oz., 
valued at $1,532,694, showed a decrease 
of $260,000. Owing to better conditions 
in the nickel industry, the output of 
copper and nickel showed substantial 
increases. The copper is a byproduct 
of the nickel ore. 

The following table gives the pro- 
duction and value of the more impor- 
tant products: 


Product Quantity Value 
DRNION coi ss Giddie oes a 277,369 $5,735,882 
Silver, oz... ee 2,411,332 1,532,694 
Copper—metallic, lb....... 4,972,382 644,483 
Nickel—metallic, lb........ 7,905,802 1,614,712 
Copper in matte, tons. ; 1,317 219,360 
Nickel in matte, tons...... 2,189 656,700 
Cobalt, metallic, Ib......... 78,020 176,501 


Cobalt oxide, nickel oxide 
and nickel cobalt com- 
SMMNIB BIDS ho ois kcesae oo so 

Dead, pig, ib. .......:... ‘ i; 


MONON. cdc bere hows 


2s 681,712 
85,581 


eee $11,575,151 


Mining Classed with Agricul- 
ture as Basic Industry in 
Proposed Republican 
Platform Plank 


By Paul Wooton 
Washington Correspondent 


Cleveland, June 10 (Special Wire) 
—Mining is classed as a funda- 
mental industry along with agri- 
culture in a proposed plank for the 
Republican platform. 

The plank was submitted by 
Senator Oddie, of Nevada, one of 
the members of the committee 
which is drawing up the platform. 
The reference to mining is to follow 
immediately after the pretentious 
agricultural plank, and as_ sub- 
mitted by Senator Oddie reads: 

“Much of the foregoing applies 
with equal force to mining, also a 
fundamental industry, which, to- 
gether with agriculture, has been 
going through a long period of de- 
pression as a result of the abnor- 
mal conditions growing out of the 
war. 

“Under this administration an 
exhaustive study has begun and is 
being pushed to a conclusion to 
determine what steps may be taken 
to improve the condition of the 
producers of the _ metalliferous 
minerals.” 





Small Properties Are Actively 
Developed at Park City 


New Plant for Daly Judge Extension— 
New Quincy Shipped 60 Tons 
of Ore 


At Park City, Utah, in addition to 
the regular work of the well-known 
mines of the district, considerable work 
is being undertaken in less proved 
ground, with a view to the possibility 
of opening new mines or of bringing 
into productivity properties which have 
not yet produced to a material extent. 
Work has begun on the Daly Judge 
Extension, in the southern part of the 
camp, under the direction of Charles 
Moore. Lumber has been hauled to 
the ground for the erection of bunk 
house, blacksmith shop, and _ other 
necessary buildings. A tunnel 200 ft. 
long will be retimbered and extended 
to cut the limestone-quartzite contact 
at a depth of 600 to 700 ft. below the 
surface. 

The Naildriver group, controlled by 
the Park City Mining & Smelting Co., 
is being made the subject of a geologi- 
cal survey with a view to starting work. 
It is reported that work will be resumed 
at the Verdun group, controlled by J. L. 
Kearnes and adjoining the Daly Judge 
Extension. The New Quincy, which 
adjoins the Daly West section of the 
Park City Mining & Smelting, reports 
improved conditions and the shipment 
of 60 tons of ore recently. 
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Pinguico mine and mill, at Guanajuato, Mexico 
This plant, hitherto controlled through a subsidiary, is now an integral part of the 


Guanajuato Development Co. 
Absorbs Subsidiaries 
in Mexico 


Reorganization of the Guanajuato 
Development Co., operating at Guan- 
juato, Mexico, has been effected to 
absorb the Pinguico Mines Co., the 
Mexican Milling & Transportation Co., 
and the Peregrina Mining & Milling Co., 
which the company has controlled for 
many years. The company also 
acquires the Protectora y Anexas and 
the Negociacion de la Esperanza and 
Cia. de Fomento holdings. 

The operations are all situated on the 
“Veta Madre,’ or Mother Lode, at 
Guanajuato, which has produced large 
quantities of gold and silver and which 
is still a source of profitable production. 

The San Matias, San Nino and Pere- 
grina reduction plants are included in 
the holdings of the company, the total 
capacity being several thousand tons 
of ore per day. 


C. & A. Completes New Central 
Pump Station at Bisbee 


The Calumet & Arizona Mining Co. 
has completed, at Bisbee, Ariz., the 
large pumping plant on the 2,200 level 
of its mine, and the new equipment is 
now in operation. This is said to be 
the largest mine-pumping plant in the 
United States, and it is unique in that 
the large volume of water is pumped 
directly from that level to the surface, 
a lift of over 2,200 ft. The installation 
includes three pumps of the Prescott- 
Menominee make that were designed 
especially for the Calumet & Arizona 
company. One of the pumps has a 
capacity of 1,500 gal. per minute and 
the other two are rated at 1,000 gal. 
per minute. All are electrically 
operated. 

Heretofore the mine water has been 
pumped by a series of lifts by many 
pumps placed on the various levels, and 
the new installation, pumping direct to 
the surface, will effect large economies. 


Sumitomo Copper Output 


The Sumitomo Goshi-Kaisha, of 
Japan, reports its copper production 
for the month of April as follows: 
Crude copper 2,812,053 lb., and refined 
copper 2,897,949 lb. 


Guanajuato Development Co.’s property 


Nevada Rand Ships $104 Ore 


The Nevada Rand Mines Co., oper- 
ating in the Rand district in Mineral 
County, Nev., has received settlement 
from the Western Ore Purchasing Co. 
for a shipment of 33.34 tons of high- 
grade ore sampling 2.16 oz. gold and 
92.60 oz. silver, a total net return of 
$2,453. W. V. Rudderow, manager for 
the company, says that this ore was 
broken for a width of from 5 ft. to 7 ft. 
in a stope that has been opened for 
25 ft. above the 250 level in newly 
opened territory. 


Charles F. Sturtevant Reported 
Murdered in Mexico 


Charles F. Sturtevant, an American 
mining man, whose family resides in 
Salt Lake City, was shot to death at 
Mazatlan, Sinaloa, Mexico, on June 5 
by assassins, who escaped, according to 
advices received in Nogales, Ariz. 

Sturtevant was. superintendent of 
Palmarito mines, of Mocorito, Sonora, 
which are operated by W. D. Blackmer 
interests. He was sixty years old, and 
had been superintendent at Mocorito 
for about two years. 


United States S. R. & M. Co. 
Options More Gold Hill 
Properties 


The United States Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co. is reported to be con- 
templating extending the interests 
which it has at Gold Hill in the Deep 
Creek district, in western Utah. This 
district was developed in early times 
in the search for gold, and later pro- 
duced copper. Lately it has come into 
prominence through the exploitation of 
the scorodite ores of the Western Utah 
copper mine, from which arsenic is 
being produced by the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. at a special plant 
at Salt Lake City. 

The United States company, coming 
later into the district, has for some 
time been working the Gerster group 
of claims, adjoining the Western Utah 
Copper, and now the report is current 
in the district that this company has 
taken .an option on the Lost Cabin and 
Albert claims of the Woodman estate 
adjoining the Gerster, and also on the 
El Paso group of seven claims and the 
Oregon group of nine claims, and on 
ninety town lots and a residence prop- 
erty owned by Gerster at Gold Hill. 





Peregina cyanide plant 
of the Guanajuato Development 
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Arizona Commercial-Iron Cap 
Apex Suit Argued on Appeal 


Latter Company’s Position Similar to 
That of United Eastern—Other 
Geological Questions 
Also Involved 


The apex case of the Arizona Com- 
mercial Mining Co. vs. the Iron Cap 
Copper Co. was argued before the 
Supreme Court of Arizona on May 28. 


.This suit, which was tried before the 


Superior Court of Gila County in 
December, 1921, and in which the Iron 
Cap won a decision in the lower court, 
is a result of action begun by the 
Arizona Commercial in 1919. 

At the hearing in Globe the two 
points of contention offered by the 
Arizona Commercial to prove owner- 
ship to ores that had been mined by the 
Iron Cap were that the top of the upper 
segment of the Old Dominion vein, as 
it occurs offset about 300 ft. by a dis- 
rupting fault, constitutes an apex in 
claims the extralateral rights of which 
include a part of the Iron Cap stopes; 
and that the discovery vein of another 
claim crosses both side lines, entitling 
its owner to pursue all ores within the 
sweep of the originally located side 
lines extended. 

Since this trial, the Tom Reed-United 
Eastern case, which also involved the 
question of the ownership of ores where 
an upper segment of a faulted vein 
was owned by one litigant, and the 
lower one several hundred feet distant 
was being mined by the other, had been 
heard by the Supreme Court of Arizona 
and had been decided in favor of the 
United Eastern company, whose posi- 
tion in that controversy was similar to 
that of the Iron Cap in the present 
issue. The Arizona Commercial, in 
appealing to the higher court, empha- 
sized the rights of the Defiance claim, 
where the discovery vein is alleged to 
cross both side lines, but did not stress 
the phase of the attack based on the 
point similar to the earlier case which 
had already been decided by the same 
court. 

There has been comparatively little 
apex litigation in the Arizona courts, 
and the outcome of the present suit was 
therefore awaited with much interest 


by the mining fraternity of the South- 
west. 


Franklin Will Start Permanent 
Incline Shaft in Michigan 


At the Franklin Mining Co.’s Kear- 
sarge lode exploration, in the Michigan 
copper district, raising has been started 
for a new shaft. It will be a perma- 
nent, one-compartment, incline shaft, 
following the dip of the vein. The raise 
has been started where the crosscut 
from from the temporary vertical 
shaft cut the lode. Sinking will begin 
from surface through the overburden 
on the line of the shaft to connect with 
the raise on the vein. 

The temporary shaft is down 100 ft., 
from which point a crosscut of 50 ft. 
was driven to the lode. There is 50 ft. 
of raising, half of which has been com- 
pleted. The formation has been posi- 
tively identified as the Kearsarge. It 
is of good width and contains copper, 
although not in commercial quantity. 
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Bluster Consolidated Starts 
Plant at Jarbidge 


HE Bluster Consolidated Min- 
ing Co., operating at Jarbidge, 
| in northern Nevada, has completed 
its new 100-ton cyanide plant, | 
| and milling operations have been 
started. It is said that there is 
| sufficient blocked ore in the mine 
to keep the mill in continuous oper- 
| ation for two years. The average 
grade of ore is below $15 per ton, 
with most of the values in gold 
with a little silver. 
The Elkoro mine, controlled by | 
the Yukon Gold Co., is in the same 
| district, and recent mine develop- 
| ments have substantially increased 
| Elkoro ore reserves and enabled 
| the company to mill a higher grade 
| of ore. 








Utah Ore Shipments 


Shipments of smelting ore from Utah 
mining districts during the week ended 
May 31 follow: 

Eureka shipped 129 cars, compared 
with 119 the week preceding. Shippers 
were: Chief Consolidated, 51 cars; 
Tintic Standard, 38; Bingham Mines 
(Eagle & Blue Bell, Victoria, American 
Star) 12; Iron Blossom, 9; Dragon, 6; 
Tintic Milling, 4; Plutus, 4; Centennial- 
Eureka, 2; Colorado, 1; Mammoth, 1; 
Bullion Beck, 1. 

Park City shipped 3,565 tons of ore 
and concentrate. Shippers were: Sil- 
ver King, 3,488,880 lb.; Keystone, 800,- 
000 lb.; Park City Mining & Smelting, 
and Daly, 1,765,970 lb.; and Park-Utah, 
1,075,500 Ib. 


Anaconda Cuts Utah Consolidated 
Copper Output 


The Utah Consolidated Mine Co. at 
Bingham, Utah, now being operated by 
the International Smelting Co., which 
bought in the property at a sheriff’s 
sale to satisfy a mortgage held by it, 
taken out to meet damages awarded 
to the Utah-Apex company, is being 
operated on a curtailed basis. The 
operating force is now 240 men, and the 
former daily output of 1,100 tons has 
been cut to about half. The ore is 
treated at the mill at Tooele. Develop- 
ment work, on the other hand, is being 
very largely increased. This policy is 
directed by the Anaconda Copper com- 
pany, which controls the International 
Smelting Co. 


Verde Central Mine Plant 
Nearly Finished 


At the Verde Central mine, at 
Jerome, Ariz., work is being rushed on 
the construction program, which will 
make possible deeper development. The 
new shaft is already finished to the 
1,065 level, and the steel headframe 
and other new machinery has been in- 
stalled. 

Besides sinking the shaft to the 1,600 
level, exploratory drifts are also being 
driven on the 1,000 level. The shaft 
is now in quartz-porphyry that is well 
mineralized, and the drifts are in ore. 
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Mining Corporation Will Conserve 
Cash to Develop New Properties 


Herb Lake Holdings Represent Small 
Immediate Outlay—Seek Flux for 
Flin Flon Ore—Profits from 
South Lorrain 


J. P. Watson, president of the Min- 
ing Corporation of Canada, addressing 
the annual meeting of shareholders on 
May 31, described the corporation’s ac- 
tivities in Manitoba. He said that he 
wished to correct the false impression 
that considerable amounts of money 
had been expended in acquiring prop- 
erties in the West. The reason for go- 
ing into the Herb Lake district, he 
stated, was to secure a suitable fluxing 
ore of high silica content to use with 
the Flin Flon ore. 

In the Flin Flon mine, of which 68 
per cent is owned by the Mining Cor- 
poration, there is a body of ore proved 
to the extent of 16,000,000 tons, con- 
taining copper, gold, and silver to the 
value of about $7.40 per ton, which 
figure varies with the market price 
of copper. Besides this there is a fur- 
ther large quantity of ore, indicated 
but not proved. A minimum of one ton 
of fluxing ore is required for ten tons 
of Flin Flon sulphide ore. Fairly suit- 
able ores were found, but it would have 
cost something to transport them to 
the Flin Flon property. The purpose 
was to secure an ore containing paying 
quantities of gold. It is believed that 
this has been obtained in some of the 
Herb Lake properties, which have been 
secured on terms favorable to the Min- 
ing Corporation, purchases being made 
on a basis that absorbed barely more 
than $6,000 cash. 

Favorable results are being obtained 
at Herb Lake, surface sampling on a 
single vein showing gold content rang- 
ing from $11 to $38 a ton. A drift on 
this vein at a depth of 100 ft. had been 
run 340 ft., and surface assays had 
been approximately confirmed. The 
sole object of going into Herb Lake 
was to acquire profitable fluxing ore 
for the Flin Flon mines, which will 
place them in an ideal position for de- 
velopment, which must of necessity be 
done with money obtained from outside 
sources. 

Mr. Watson spoke extensively of the 
South Lorrain properties, which he 
said were the main immediate hope as 
a source of dividends. The entry into 
South Lorrain two years ago involved 
an immediate cash outlay of consider- 
able proportions, with obligations to 
pay larger sums at certain intervals, 
and the prospect of heavy expenditures 
for new buildings and equipment, as 
well as for exploration and develop- 
ment work. At the end of 1923 these 
items had reached a total of $1,640,000, 
yet by this time the South Lorrain 
properties had been completely paid 
for, the large cash commitment on the 
Flin Flon discharged, and the cash and 
liquid assets stood at a higher figure 
than at any time during the previous 
eighteen months. 

Mr. Watson intimated that a con- 
servative policy would be followed in 
the accumulation of cash reserves for 
the development of the _ properties, 
dividends in the meantime being de- 
ferred. 
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Curtailed Steel Activity Cuts 
Iron Ore Mining 


Shipping, especially from stockpiles, 
has not been progressing very rapidly 
on the Gogebic iron-mining range of 
Michigan. In fact, at this time of the 
year, when expansion of operations is 
usually the rule, curtailment has taken 
place at two of the larger mines. The 
Anvil-Palms mine, between Bessemer 
and Ramsay, Mich., and operated by 
Pickands, Mather & Co., and the Mon- 
treal mine, at Hamilton, Wis., operated 
by a subsidiary of Oglebay, Norton & 
Co., have both cut operations to one 
shift. At the latter property about 200 
men were laid off, and this in the face 
of an order from the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration for the shipment of 100,000 
tons of ore. 

The last few years Oglebay, Norton 
& Co. have operated their mines on this 
range steadily even when others were 
curtailed, and have carried on a pro- 
gram of expansion, so this recent order 
has more than ordinary significance. 
Of course, mine output has to follow 
the steel output to a certain extent, 
and with the steel mills operating at 
less than 50 per cent of capacity, it is 
natural that mine production should be 
reduced. 


Terms of Tonopah “Ex”-West 
End Apex Compromise 


The terms under which the apex liti- 
gation between the West End Consoli- 
dated Mining Co. and the Tonopah 
Extension Mining Co. has been settled 
out of court are substantially as fol- 
lows: The Tonopah Extension has paid 
the West End $55,000 cash, the West 
End is to have a five-year right to mine 
on all veins in the disputed Tonopah 
Extension area, after which it will re- 
linquish all extralateral rights in this 
territory, and a vertical side-line agree- 
ment will automatically come into ex- 
istence between the two companies over 
that limited area, practically half a 
claim length. Thus is closed another 
disturbing chapter in Tonopah mining 
history. 


N. H. Getchell Options Gold Circle 
Properties in Nevada 


Four groups of claims in the Gold 
Circle district in Neveda have been ac- 
quired by N. H. Getchell, manager of 
the Betty O’Neal mine, near Battle 
Mountain, presumably for eastern in- 
terests. The groups included are the 
Elko Prince, which has a gross pro- 
duction record of $2,000,000, and has 
been the largest producer in the dis- 
trict, the M. J. group, the Eastern Star 
group, and the Rex Mines group. It 
is reliably stated that the first two 
named are to be operated by one cor- 
poration, to be organized, and the 
latter two by another. 

Values in the district are mostly in 
gold with some silver, and the ore is 
high grade, but the veins are narrow. 
The Elko Prince mine has long been 
regarded as a promising property and 
now has important ore reserves. There 
is no mill on the property at present, 
as the 55-ton cyanide plant was de- 
stroyed by fire some time ago and was 
not rebuilt. 
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Surface Plants in Western Part of Butte District 





Prospector 





Minnie Jane 
The western part of the Butte district, in Montana, hitherto largely neglected, has 


received much attention recently. 
tion. 


The surface plants shown above are in this sec- 
The Orphan Girl is operated by the Anaconda company, the 


Prospector by 


the Midwest Mining Co., and the Minnie Jane by the Butte West Side Mining Co. 





McIntyre Profits Should Reach 
$1,500,000 for Year 


It is estimated that the net profits of 
the McIntyre for the year ending June 
30 will be $1,500,000, compared with 
$919,000 for the preceding year. It is 
said that 52,000 shares of the Miller op- 
tion have been taken up, and it is ex- 
pected that the balance of 18,000 shares 
will be taken up before the end of 
June. 

Engineers are getting data on the 
new shaft, and although no official an- 
nouncement has been made, it is hoped 
that by ...gust the plant will be suffi- 
ciently far advanced to permit sinking 
to be started. 


Henry Clay Shaft Shows 7 Ft. 
of Copper Ore 


F. Albert Morrison and associates, of 
Los Angeles, Calif., who took over the 
Atwood mining property near Lords- 
burg, N. M., about three months ago, 
have completed the installation of a 
new compressor and hoist at the 
Henry Clay shaft. This shaft is 115 ft. 
deep and shows about 7 ft. of copper 
sulphates in a siliceous gangue. Devel- 
opment work has been started to 
carry it to 400 ft. at once. No trouble 
is anticipated from water, as this vein 
system joins the 85 Mine, where 
pumping from the 1,500 level should 
drain the Henry Clay shaft. 
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News from Washington 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Special Correspondent 





Bain Wants to Extend Scope of 
Mine Safety Work 


Head of Bureau of Mines Makes Recommendations—Further 
Hearings Next Year—Would Supervise Operations 
of Explosives Manufacturers 


oan HEARINGS on mine 
safety will be held by the House 
Committee on Mines and Mining when 
Congress reconvenes next December, as 
the committee was unable to conclude 
its inquiry into this subject before ad- 
journment of the spring session. 

It is evident that the members of the 
committee have been deeply impressed 
with the advisability of strengthening 
the Bureau of Mines, both as to extend- 
ing the authority of that agency and 
as to supplying it with an increased 
appropriation for research, field work, 
and additional personnel. 

In a statement sent the committee 
to be included in the printed record 
of the hearings, to supplement his 
personal testimony, H. Foster Bain, 
Director of the Bureau of Mines, sug- 
gested four outstanding needs of the 
Bureau according to his views. These 
are: 1. Legislative authority to carry 
the Bureau’s safety messages and field 
demonstrations direct to those vitally 
concerned. 2. Authority for the pub- 
lication of a brief annual specifically on 
safety to be sent to the miners them- 
selves. 3. Authority whereby the Bu- 
reau may investigate the manufacture, 
transportation and storage of explo- 
sives as relating to safety. 4. Such 
authorization for additional mine rescue 
cars and stations and mine safety in- 
struction cars, as Congress may make 
possible by adequate appropriations. 

Director Bain emphasized the fact 
that the Bureau now has a small staff 
for testing apparatus and equipment 
and that it lacks a sufficient field force 
for demonstration. The gap in its 
work in explosives, his statement 
showed, is that the Bureau now can 
take into account explosives only after 
they reach the mine. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that the manufacture, 
transportation, and storage of explo- 
sives are not now regulated. The Bu- 
reau is so behind in its research and 
tests, owing to lack of personnel, that 
it is not in a position to frame a code 
for underground electricity, the director 
reports. 

Special emphasis was laid by the 
director on the necessity for carrying 
on a campaign of education among both 
operators and miners by personal con- 
tact. The Department of Agriculture, 
Dr. Bain pointed out, sends to the 
individual farm its message, and some- 
thing of the same nature should be 
done with the results of the safety 
work of the Bureau of Mines, he sug- 
gested. “If our mines are to be made 


safe, the scientific and technical data 
available to the Federal Government 
must be brought home in understand- 
able form to the ones who, alone, can 
make it effective,” said Dr. Bain. 





In view of the limitations of federal 
authority over state mine inspection 
and regulations, Dr. Bain suggests 
legislation providing for a voluntary 
co-operative system by which the Bu- 
reau of Mines, on invitation of a state, 
might send trained personnel to assist 
the state department, the expense of 
work of this character to be divided 
between the state and the Federal 
Government. 


Pittman Silver-Purchase Bill 
Held Over Till December 


Proposal to Direct Buying of 14,589,730 
Oz. of Silver, Approved by Senate, 
Blocked by House Committee 


Congress adjourned its session with- 
out taking action on the Pittman bill 
directing the purchase of 14,589,730 oz. 
of silver at $1 by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The Senate has passed this 
measure and the bill is before a House 
committee. Efforts will be made to 
have it reported out at the winter 
session. 

Consideration was delayed in the 
House by referring the bill, when it 
came over from the Senate, to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. Evidently this action was in- 
fluenced by the opponents of the bill, 
as the discussion of jurisdiction which 
followed revealed the fact that the 
chairman of the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures was hostile to 
the legislation. 

Representative McFadden, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, pointed out why his commit- 
tee should have jurisdiction. In that 
contention, he was sustained by a yea 
and nay vote of 237 to 129. Represen- 
tative Vestal, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, contended that the bill deals 
entirely with the coinage of silver and 
should have gone to his committee. 
He said that $501,919,769 worth of sil- 
ver already is stored up in the 
Treasury, and outstanding silver certifi- 
cates amount to $406,898,667. He 
characterized the bill as a bonus of 
$5,000,000 to the mine owners. 

The hand of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee was seen in the matter, as 
Chairman Madden of that committee 
characterized the bill as a $5,000,000 
subsidy to the silver miners of the 
country and then showed his familiarity 
with the situation by declaring that 
the price of silver (on June 5) is fifty- 
three cents. With this quotation as his 
authority, Representative Stengle, of 
Brooklyn, then deduced that somebody 
was to be presented with the other 
forty-seven cents. 
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War Minerals Bill, Passed, Merely 
Removes $8,500,000 Limitation 


Congress Declines to Appropriate 
$2,500,000, Which May Exceed 
Amount Needed 


Literally in the last hour that Con- 
gress was in session, the War Minerals 
Relief bill was enacted, but in far 
different form from the original meas- 
ure, as reported by the committees of 
both houses. As amended and passed, 
the bill merely removes the limitation 
in the existing law precluding payment 
in excess of $8,500,000. 

The amendment to this effect was 
offered by Representative Cramton 
when the bill was first called up in the 
House, only to meet strenuous objec- 
tion. To save the legislation in any 
form, proponents late Saturday agreed 
to accept the amendment. Representa- 
tive Vaile, urging enactment, declared 
that the bill would benefit small pro- 
ducers of war-time minerals, as, he 
said, the larger producers nearly all 
have had their claims adjusted. There 
will be time in the December session, 
he said, to authorize an additional ap- 
propriation, as the original bill con- 
templated, if the courts in the mean- 
while decide pending cases so as to 
make further funds necessary. The 
Senate agreed to the amendment with- 
out debate. 

Immediately when the bill was called 
in the House, Representative Begg, of 
Ohio, made the point that there is no 
certainty whether or not the $2,500,000 
asked will be needed. He took the 
position that it is an unusual thing to 
appropriate money on the assumption 
that the Supreme Court may at some 
indefinite date hand down a decision 
which will make an additional appro- 
priation necessary. 

Representative Watkins, of Oregon, 
pointed out that the government has a 
great moral obligation, in that most 
of the claimants have been paid in full 
and that failure to pass the bill will 
discriminate against those whose claims 
happened not to have been reached 
prior to court action which suddenly 
threw a new burden on the existing 
appropriation. 


Propose Government Oil-Shale 
Test Plant in Colorado 


The President’s commission which is 
studying the policies which best may 
be applied to the government’s oil re- 
serves has recommended, it is under- 
stood, the establishment of an experi- 
mental plant in the vicinity of naval 
oil-shale reserve No. 1, in Colorado. 
The recommendation followed a hearing 
before Secretaries Wilbur, Hoover, and 
Work. 

It was the opinion of those at the 
hearing that the day may not be as 
distant as some think when resort must 
be had to oil-shale resources for petro- 
leum supplies. In view of the uncer- 
tainty of the petroleum supply in the 
face of the country’s ever-mounting 
consumption, it appeared to be the 
unanimous opinion of the representa- 
tives of the government present that 
experimental work on oil-shale utiliza- 
tion should begin at the earliest time 
possible. 
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Gabait Syndicate Does Well on 
Small-scale Operations 


Realized £13,096 in 1923 With Old 
Cyanide Plant—New One Planned 
—Property in Sudan 


London, May 27—Mining in the 
Sudan is no new occupation. It is, so 
to say, “as old as the hills.” Within 
modern times it has been carried on 
only fitfully, the reason being presum- 
ably that no extensive deposits have 
been found and that operations have 
been mainly on ancient mines. In sev- 
eral cases high gold content has com- 
pensated for lack of ore in great quan- 
tity. The work is therefore done mainly 
by syndicates with small capitals. The 
latest of these to come to the notice 
of the Stock Exchange is the Gabait 
Tributing Syndicate. It is not of re- 
cent formation, as it was incorporated 
in January, 1912. Mining was not pos- 
sible during the war; in a small way 
it is now going with a swing. 

The capital is only £35,000 in 5s. 
shares, of which 20,000 shares are 
unissued, but under option till April 
next at 7s. per share. Last year 3,357 
tons of ore was crushed and 2,352 tons 
of sand treated for a yield of 32.9 dwt. 
of gold per ton. This result is good 
considering that 46.2 per cent of the 
tonnage came from development work 
and 53.8 per cent from the stopes. Dur- 
ing February, March, and April of this 
year 1,086 tons was crushed for a yield 
of 2,897 oz. of gold, realizing more 
than £12,000. Last year’s mine profit 
was £13,096, won by an old plant. New 
milling and cyaniding plants are being 
erected. 

The Gabait Tributing Syndicate is 
interested in the Wady Oyo (Sudan) 
Gold Mining Syndicate, which resumed 
operations at the end of December last 
and has crushed 894 tons for a yield 
of 1,482 oz. of gold. Small properties 
of this kind could not be profitably 
worked by corporations with large cap- 
italization and overhead charges. 

The General Mining & Finance Cor- 
poration, which controls several min- 
ing properties on the Rand, earned a 
profit last year of £100,333, compared 
with £78,858 for 1922. No dividend is 
declared, but £100,000 is placed to a 
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reserve fund. Presumably the company 
desires to keep a liquid position against 
the time when the Cinderella Consol- 
lidated resumes operations, possibly in 
conjunction with the East Rand Pro- 
prietary Mines. 

Apart from the Meyer & Charlton, 
the company’s mines are all low grade, 
and little can be expected from them. 
The Transvaal Silver & Base Metals 
Co. is proving rather disappointing. 
A working option has been taken over 
the old Portland Canal gold mine, in 
Northern British Columbia. 





Coniagas Will Build Stamp 
Mill to Replace Burned 
Plant 


ONIAGAS MINES, LTD., will, 

it is authoritatively stated, 
erect a sixty-stamp mill and flota- 
tion plant to replace the reduction 
| works at Cobalt that were de- 
stroyed by fire on May 30. First 
reports were to the effect that on 
account of the limited extent of 
the ore reserves the building of a 
new plant would not be warranted. 
Upon more mature calculation, 
however, the management has de- 
cided to erect a plant, though of 
smaller capacity than that which 
was destroyed. 








Chilean Tin Interests Merged in 
£6,250,000 Corporation 


Control of 80 per cent of the tin pro- 
duction of Bolivia will be vested in a 
new merger, involving the interests of 
Simon Patino and the Chilean Tin Co. 
The corporation has a capitalization of 
£6,250,000. The Bolivian mines that 
entered the merger are Senor Patino’s, 
Unica, and the Llallagua properties, be- 
longing to the Chilean company. 

Williams Harvey Co., Ltd., which 
owns a tin smelter in England, has a 
contract for smelting the output of the 
new company, which amounts to 25,000 
tons annually. Williams Harvey is 
jointly owned by Simon Patino, the 
National Lead Co., and, English in- 
terests. 

World production of tin is about 
125,000 tons annually, of which 60,000 
tons is consumed in the United States. 
Bolivia ranks as one of the largest tin 
producers in the world, with a produc- 
tion just under 30,000 tons. 
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March Mineral Output in the 
Union Worth £4,861,763 


Native Force at Gold Mines Has De- 
creased—European Staff Increases 
—Diamonds Valued at £625,181 


Johannesburg, May 5—Statistics com- 
piled by the Union Department of 
Mines show that the total value of 
minerals produced during March was 
£4,861,763 as follows: 


Product Quantity Value 

SAO ire cccacke Ka 797,418  £3,387,221 
SN sce anes 123,655 18,548 
Osmiridium, 0z............ 315 8,336 
Diamonds, carats.......... 187,042 625,181 
oo ee ae 1,011,468 309,751 
Copper ore and concen- 

TERUG TGS ok cc ceeccs 726 41,113 
Tin concentrates, tons... .. 85 13,625 
SS eae ere 27,544 


There is an increase of 161 European 
employees on the gold mines, bringing 
the total up to 19,195, and a decrease of 
2,801 natives, bringing the total to 
214,312. The aggregate employees on 
all mines is 311,049, made up of 279,052 
natives and 31,997 Europeans. For the 
three months up to March 31, the 
mineral output totaled £14,487,182 in 
value. 

“The Training of a Mining Engineer” 
formed the subject of a paper by H. 
Piron, read at the last monthly meeting 
of the Chemical, Metallurgical and Min- 
ing Society. From the experience of a 
number of successful mining engineers, 
the author compounded the average 
mining life, from leaving the school of 
mines, to be as follows: Mining, six 
months; sampler, three months; shift 
boss, one year; mine captain, two years; 
underground manager, three years; 
surveyor, three years. It would appear 
that ten to eleven years’ service pre- 
ceded the acquisition of a managership. 

The first piece of gold reef found on 
the Rand, mounted as a souvenir, was 
presented to the Governor General on 
April 26, on the occasion of his opening 
Pioneer Park, adjoining the Wemmer 
Pan. George Walker, the discoverer 
of the Main Reef series, made the pres- 
entation. This first piece of banket, or 
conglomerate, was found on the farm 
Langlaagte in 1886. The district, as 
is well known, has been the world’s 
greatest producer of gold ore. 





Modder Deep shafts and cyanide plants on the Rand, in South Africa 
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State Geologist Foresees Great Revival of 
Prospecting in Colorado 


66 FYROM indicacions and inquiries 

that come into my office,” said 

| Russell D. George, State Geologist, 

“T believe there will be ten times 

more prospectors in the hills in 

| Colorado during the present sum- 

mer than at any other time in the 

| last ten years.” This estimate is 

| indorsed by the Prospecting Com- 

mittee established by the Denver 

Chamber of Commerce and _ the 

State Metal Mining Association, 

which is fostering a campaign to 

encourage the development of some 

of the older neglected districts, and 

a systematic search for new mining 
districts and mines. 


Arrangements have been made 
for free identification and assaying 
for initial discoveries, and maps of 
the most promising areas are being 
prepared for the prospectors. In- 
vestigation of discoveries will be 
made, and through the Mining Bu- 
reau of the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce efforts will be made to | 
help finance some of the more 
promising discoveries that the 
present intensive investigation 
may bring to light. 

The prospector has reappeared 
and is much in evidence in practic- | 
ally all of the mining districts of | 
the state. 





Lordsburg Mines Continue 
Shipment of Siliceous Ore 


Lessees at Bonney Mine Find Rich 
Deposit — Smelters Make Some 
Concessions to Get Flux- 
ing Ore 


Shipments of siliceous ore continue 


_ to move steadily from the Lordsburg, 


N. M., district. The 85 Mine is holding 
to its usual output of about 9,000 tons 
monthly, and the Bonney output has 
increased to about 350 tons of high- 
grade ores and about 500 tons of dump 
ores. Owing to the sag in copper prices, 
this latter production will probably be 
discontinued until more favorable prices 
prevail. Exceptionally low treatment 
rates have been offered by the smelters 
to encourage the movement of this low- 
grade ore, owing to the need for sili- 
ceous ores. 

At the Bonney mine Reynolds & Fair- 
ley, who have a lease above water level 
on No. 1 shaft, have drifted in the red 
oxide vein for 40 ft. on the 350 level 
and are taking out fine ore. The net 
smelter return for this ground for the 
month of May amounted to $8,573, with 
three cars still unreported. 

E. Armstrong, who has been shipping 
the dumps at No. 2 shaft, has taken a 
lease on No. 2 shaft above water level, 
which stands at 315 ft. The high-grade 
vein here shows 24 ft. that averages 
0.74 oz. of gold, 20.2 oz. of silver and 
14.87 per cent of copper. Another 
sample cut 40 ft. east on the same 
vein gave a width of 2 ft., with 0.65 
oz. of gold, 34.2 oz. of silver, and 0.30 
per cent of copper. This is the same 
vein that is being worked in No. 1 
shaft, where the average of 2,000 tons 
of ore shipped was 0.63 oz. of gold, 8.1 
oz. of silver and 9 per cent of copper. 
These leases do not in any way inter- 
fere with the big siliceous vein, which 
shows ‘reserves of about 80,000 tons 
above the 500 level, and runs 4.17 per 
cent of copper, 4.1 oz. of silver and $2 
of gold. 

R. H. Dickson, the new manager of 
the 85 Mine, is preparing to install a 
new pumping plant capable of handling 
water to the 2,500 level. 

At the Anita property crosscutting 
has been earried 150 ft. to the north 
in the search for the vein. 


Custom Mill for Marshall Lake 
District of Idaho 


L. P. Dove, of the School of Mines of 
North Dakota; H. B. Salle, also of 
North Dakota, and J. N. McLeod, of 
Dividend, Utah, all engineers, have 
taken the mill formerly owned by the 
Marshall Lake Mines Co., in Idaho 
County, under option. They expect to 
recondition the mill and use it for the 
custom treatment of the high-grade, 
free-milling gold ores of the district, 
adding such equipment as may be nec- 
essary to improve the extraction. They 
have also taken an option for lease on 
a partly developed mine near the mill. 
The mill is equipped with stamps and 
concentrators. 

The ore of the district is high grade, 
but much of it occurs in such small 
amounts that the operation of independ- 
ent mills is not justified. 

The enterprise is incorporated under 
the name of the Mount Marshall Leas- 
ing & Milling Co. 


Cripple Creek Gold Production 
Shows Big Increase 


Production from the mines of the 
Cripple Creek district for the month 
of May had a gross value of $479,777, 
compared with $330,889 for the same 
month last year. Production for June 
is expected to exceed that of May both 
in gross value and tonnage, owing to 
shipments from new enterprises which 
have just begun to produce. 

Shipments from the Cresson and 
Portland during the last two months 
have been curtailed on account of shaft 
sinking. The Independence shaft of 
the Portland will be in operation about 
June 15, and output will be greatly 
increased. 


Falcon Mines Produced 
499,002 Lb. of Copper in April 


The Falcon mines, operating in 
Rhodesia, crushed 16,040 tons of ore, 
producing 499,002 lb. of blister copper, 
containing 2,175 oz. of gold and 4,967 
oz. of silver, in April, 1924. Estimated 
value is £25,550, taking copper at £60 
per short ton, gold at 94s. per oz., and 
silver at 2s. 6d. per oz. 
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Queensland Mining Improved in 
1923; 1924 Looks Better 


Gold, Silver, and Lead All Increased— 
Mica May Become Important 
—Lead-Silver Showing 
“Wonderful” 


Brisbane, April 21.—The official re- 
port of last year’s mining operations 
in Queensland, which has just been 
published, shows a better result than 
was expected. Notwithstanding several 
drawbacks, including unusually dry 
weather and a low copper market, there 
was an appreciable increase in the total 
output and an improvement with respect 
to each of the principal metals pro- 
duced, including gold. The main in- 
creases in quantity of output were in 
silver and lead. In the tin yield there 
was an increase in the value of the 
output, but not in the quantity. The 
production of cobalt — all from the 
Mount Quamby mine, in Cloncurry— 
more than doubled. 

Last year a cobalt mine was opened 
in the Chillagoe district, and it is now 
being developed. If bulk returns give 
8 per cent of the metal—and they are 
expected to be more—the “show” will 
pay well. 

Some attention is now being given 
to the possibilities of mining for mica, 
both in northern Queensland and in the 
adjoining Northern Territory. Several 
deposits are known to occur in the 
Cloncurry district, and samples from 
one or two of these have been favor- 
ably reported. Over the border, in the 
Northern Territory, what appears to 
be a promising mine has been opened, 
from which a sample consignment of 
mixed-grade mica, sent to New York, 
brought $8 per lb. Both the Queens- 
land and Northern Territory mica de- 
posits are handicapped by remoteness 
from communication, but it is thought 
that this may be counterbalanced by 
the high prices ruling for the com- 
modity and the good demand that ex- 
ists for it in the United States. 

The Mount Isa silver-lead field is 
still prominent among mining matters 
in Queensland, and the developments 
that have so far taken place have been 
keenly watched. Between 200 and 300 
men are already on the ground, and, 
apart from the operations of the com- 
panies that have started work, indi- 
vidual prospecting and “gouging” are 
much in evidence. 

In three shafts sunk by the two prin- 
cipal companies to a depth between 
40 and 50 ft., the different seams,of ore 
converged to one solid lode, apparently 
continuing downward and continuing 
as rich as on the top. In this develop- 
ment expectations have been more than 
realized so far as the orebody has been 
proved. A shipment of sixty tons of 
ore from one of the principal leases 
(the Racecourse) has given a yield of 
62 per cent of lead and 40 oz. of silver 
per ten. The chief government geolo- 
gist (B. Dunstan), who is now on the 
field, has wired to his minister the one 
expressive word, “Wonderful.” On his 
advice an aérial photographic survey 
of the region is to be made. 
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Situation at the Mines 


By Arthur B. Parsons 
Assistant Editor 


URTAILMENT in copper production by Anaconda and 
Re allied companies, Calumet & Hecla, and a few others 
is largely offset by increases on the part of other domestic 
producers, with the result that the aggregate rate of do- 
mestic mine production apparently is not much less than it 
has been since January, 1924. At Butte, Anaconda shut 
down its Tramway mine in May, and its current rate of 
output is probably less than 15,000,000 lb. per month. 
Anaconda has in effect extinguished the Davis-Daly produc- 
tion, and within the last two weeks has cut the output of 
Utah Consolidated, its new subsidiary, from 1,000,000 to 
about 600,000 lb. per month. Calumet & Hecla produced 
only 5,150,000 lb. during May, which is about two-thirds of 
the maximum of recent months. On the other hand, the 
Quincy Mining Co., in Michigan, has increased output by 
300,000 lb., and plans to better this figure. The policy, it 
seems, is to cut costs by high production and let the market 
take care of itself. This would seem to coincide with the 
attitude in some other quarters also. 

With its new Copper Queen mill working at only part 
capacity and the revamped Clifton-Morenci unit much below 
its potential output, the Phelps Dodge Corporation seems to 
be willing to continue the status quo. New Cornelia like- 
wise could make considerably more copper if it wanted to 
do so. The Jackling companies show no disposition to re- 
strict output artificially and are increasing if anything. 
Two sources of added production are the new Magma 
smelter in Arizona, and augmented output by various small 
custom shippers. One of these is the Ohio Copper Co., 
which is making 1,100,000 lb. of copper from leaching-in- 
place at Lark, Utah. The cost incidentally is said to be 
5.75c. Government figures for domestic mine production of 
copper for the first four months of the year follow: 


Month Pounds 
I 8 eins ce ha sais hie e-em keeled Rela oi 133,356,000 
MENS ~ piven si edo ae OR ewe KS eee Maes ees 128,260,000 
WOO a 5.50. 2 Ge a wae Rete eal ee we eae earaerw aad 128,560,000 
US | OOP PE eer re Cr re ee re eee 129,845,000 


May statistics will be awaited with interest. 

As to foreign production, Chile and Cerro de Pasco are 
curtailing; Braden changes little; and Katanga is steadily 
increasing, the last month for which figures are available 
showing 13,900,000 lb. Only part of this comes to the 
United States, however. The net result ought to be reflected 
soon in a decline in American refinery production, which of 
course lags about three months behind mine production. 
During May the price of copper slid from 13c. to 12.5c., 
thereby making mine operation still more disagreeable. 


the Fourth of July holiday is planned by many producers. 
Stockpiles are growing, even with the restricted output and 
the depressed market for “jack,” which is based on a 5.8c. 
quotation for slab zinc. This has held virtually steady 
during the last month, but compares with 6.8c. on March 1. 
Little change is noted in zinc-mine operation in Butte and 
other Western districts. 

Gold and silver operators are doing well and are expand- 
ing. Improvement in the labor situation and some reduction 
in the cost of supplies has helped. Dun’s commodity index 
for June 1 was 183.82, compared to 190.92 on Dec. 1, 1923. 
No fewer than five large gold-mining companies on the 
Mother Lode in California are sinking to greater depths. 
These are the Argonaut, Plymouth, Shawmut, Central 
Eureka, and Moore. At Jarbidge, Nev., the Bluster Con- 
solidated has just started a new 100-ton gold cyanide plant, 
and the Flowery Comstock company has a new 200-ton 
plant nearly ready to treat gold-silver ore near Virginia 
City. Tonopah’s silver production is higher than at any 
time since the completion of the Pittman Act purchases in 
June, 1923. Cripple Creek’s gold output for May was the 
best this year and exceeded that of May, 1923, by $150,000. 

The depression in the iron and steel industry has been 
reflected in the iron-mining operations in the Lake Superior 
region, although shipments on the Lakes in May were ahead 
of expectations, totaling 6,591,815 tons, compared with 
6,671,705 last year. Open-cut mining is proceeding on a 
substantial scale, but underground mines are not normally 
active, and stockpiles which represent the winter output and 
which usually are steam-shoveled during the shipping season 
remain almost intact. Midsummer may see improvement, 
however. 

The labor situation is better from the operator’s view- 
point than is usual at this season of the year. Although, 
as indicated in the accompanying table, more “expert” 
miners could be used in some districts, the supply is gen- 
erally ample. Curtailment in the Michigan and Minnesota 
underground iron mines, with a consequent migration west- 
ward, and the shutting down at Butte, are weighty factors 
in bringing about this condition. 

An encouraging feature of the situation is the general 
activity in the search for new producers. Interests behind 
the Betty O’Neal enterprise, in Nevada, have optioned four 
promising properties in the Gold Circle district with the 
expectation of equipping them. In Idaho, the Bunker Hill 
company has taken three-year options on the Last Pilgrim 
and Hall Interstate groups of silver-lead claims in the Dead- 
wood Basin. The Ajax company has started shipments to the 


Wage Scales in Western Mining Districts on June 1, 1924 


Hoist Man, Machine Mucker Surface 
District First Motion Machinist Blacksmith Miner Trammer Labor General Labor Situation 
Arizona, various........ , whee des 2 $6.33 $5.23 $5.23 $4.95 $4.40 $2.75 Shortage of skill c 
Galllestin, vavews..-.......---..s0cseee. %6.00 oo Taek 4.50 4.00 3.50 . — 
Plumas County........ 6.00 oa 5.25 4.75 4.25 \ Supply ample 
Colorado, Leadville.......... 5.50 5.00 5.25 4.75 4.25 4.00 Supply ample 
ONG. o5 0554s 5 04 scien tot eects 5.00 : 5.50 4.75 4.25 Scan Shortage of experienced miners 
aS Re eee eee Cee 5.50 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.00 3.25 Shortage of machine men 
Idaho, Coeur d’Alene.......... 6.25 6.25 6.25 5.50 5.00 4.75 Supply ample 
PI IN ios x de 5a Kia wcalo civime meee nee wien 5.50 4.50 4.50 4.75 4.75 4.25 Supply satisfactory 
DPN IIS 2 ioivicn Si os Meio se Sater diaeceaine 6.00 6.00 6.00 5.25 5.25 5.00 [fs . 

CN ots. as buds ane set es 6.00 6.00 6.00 5.25 4.75 4.25 J§ ee common labor but 
eae 5.75 5.50 5.75 4.75 4.25 3.75 skilled miners in demand 
South Dakota, various...... se cete nen i canara n 5.20 5.50 5.25 4.50 4.00 3.50 Seasonal shortage 
WR, NS cick Se bide ddmckeeesecauenne 5.29 5.75 5.50 5.00 4.50 3.75 Seasonal shortage throughout 

UE GNM: ings oeuvres adarenckses 6.00 6.00 5.75 2.20 4.75 4.00 State 


Lead miners have been sobered by a drop from 9c. to 7c. 


in the quotation on their settlement sheets since April 1, 
though there still is an attractive margin for most of them. 
No curtailment of consequence is reported. Output in 
Southeast Missouri is being pushed, and in the West ore 
shipments are still heavy, though one lead furnace was 
shut down at the Tooele plant two weeks ago. The im- 
proved silver market helps in Colorado, Utah, and Idaho 
lead-mining districts. 

Zine production in the Joplin-Miami district is approxi- 
mately 12,000 tons of 60 per cent concentrate per week, 
compared with a maximum of 14,500 earlier in the year. 
Of 130 concentrators in operation only twelve are running 
nights. May witnessed curtailment of output by many com- 
panies. A two-weeks’ cessation of mining in connection with 


Bunker Hill smelter. A 100-ton concentrator is planned for 
the Bay Horse mine, in Oregon, where a good oreshoot has 
been opened recently. In Colorado, the State Geologist de- 
clares that inquiries reaching his office indicate that “there 
will be ten. times as many prospectors in the hills” this 
summer as at any time in the last ten years. 

Prospecting and development in Ontario and in western 
Quebec are particularly active. The Lake Shore, at Kirk- 
land Lake, is tuning up its enlarged mill, and a substantial 
increase in output is imminent. A significant step in British 
Columbia is the decision of the West Kootenay Power Co. to 
increase the capacity of its hydro-electric plant at Kootenay 
Lake to supply the Trail reduction works. Large additions 


= planned in both the lead and zinc departments of this 
plant. 
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Recent Technical Publications 


Reviews, Abstracts, and Reterences 





How the Money Exchanges 
Operate 


Domestic and Foreign Exchange. By 
Ira B. Cross. Macmillan & Co., New 
York. Price $4.50. 

Before the war a new book on foreign 

exchange was a rarity. The few then 

in existence generally dated back to 
publication in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. Only one or two mod- 
ern volumes were available. The 
chaotic disturbance to monetary values 
all over the world during and after the 
war aroused such a great interest about 
the exchanges that the iiterature of the 
subject multiplied speedily. Modern 
well-written and comprehensive texts 
are now within reach of anyone wish- 
ing to study this fascinating branch ot 
economics. Dr. Cross’ work is one of 
them. His book is exceedingly com- 
plete. He has had, of course, the bene- 
fit of consultation with the studies of 
such specialists before him as Whitaker, 

Keynes, Spalding, and others. His own 

treatment is so complete that one even 

finds a facsimile of the common post 
office money-order blank in its opening 
pages. 

The first part of the book is devoted 
to a description of American banking 
practice in transferring funds from one 
part of the United States to another— 
domestic exchange. Although full of 
technicalities, domestic exchange is 
relatively simple compared with the 
intricacies of foreign exchange, to 
whose complexities the major portion 
of Dr. Cross’ book lends itself. Prin- 
ciples and practice are clearly ex- 
pounded, transactions being illustrated 
by numerous examples. 

The chapter on gold and gold move- 
ments, and another on silver, in foreign 
exchange are extremely interesting in 
showing the important réle played by 
these two metals in the foreign ex- 
change game. Dr. Cross has made a 
slight error in Chapter II by stating 
that the fineness of standard silver in 
London is 980.5—it happens to be 925, 
as reference to any market report of 
the Mining Journal-Press would indi- 
cate; but this inaccuracy can be readily 
corrected in a future edition. 

The book will give anyone who de- 
sires it a clear picture of the forces 
behind the movements of domestic and 
foreign exchange and the instruments 
through which they operate. 

F. E. WORMSER. 


The Cartagena Lead District in Spain. 
Annales des Mines, Vol. V, 1924, 
pp. 137-1938. By M. DeMay. 


The lead mines at Cartagena were ex- 
ploited by the Carthaginians and by 
the Romans, but modern exploitation 
began in 1842 with the treatment of 
the Roman slags. The great period of 
development was in 1850-51, the num- 
ber of active mines in 1851 being 290, 
with 45 smelters. Six thousand men 
were employed. The rich deposits were, 
however, soon exhausted. The fall in 
the price of lead from £52 per long ton 
in March, 1920, to £174 in March, 1921, 


practically shut down _ operations, 
which have not been resumed on a 
large scale, the camp being given over 
largely to leasers. The known avail- 
able deposits are too irregular or too 
poor to induce strong companies to 
undertake extensive operations. More- 
over, the nature of these deposits does 
not encourage extensive development— 
on account of lower tenor of the ore 
and the reduced thickness of the veins, 
compared with the ores which have 
been mined. 

Geologically the ores lie in schists 
and in overlying limestones and sand- 
stones of probably Triassic age, which 
have been penetrated by igneous rocks 
—trachytes and andesites. Possibly 
partly before the igneous intrusion, 
but certainly also after it, came the 
ores. These formed veins in the schists 
and replacement deposits in the lime- 
stone. The ores are of iron, lead, and 
zine. Veins which lie in the schists 
disappear almost entirely when the 
fissure passes upward into sandstone 
beds. . 


Radium Extraction—The Engineering 
Experiment Station of the University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., has pub- 
lished an 87-page bulletin entitled 
“Experiments on the Extraction and 
Recovery of Radium From Typical 
American Carnotite Ores,” by Howard 
H. Barker with the collaboration of 
Herman Schlundt. The various meth- 
ods are described in considerable detail, 
including analytical methods for the 
estimation of uranium and radium, and 
tables of constants and factors. A 
bibliography is appended. The _ bul- 
letin may presumably be obtained on 
request. 


Iron Mining—‘“Mining Methods at the 
Cliffs Shaft Mine” is the subject of a 
short article by Lucien Eaton in The 
Explosives Engineer for February 
(Wilmington, Del.; price 25c.) the 
“room-and-pillar” method is used. 


Idaho Mining Laws—The Mining 
Laws of the State of Idaho have re- 
cently been published as an 89-page 
book, obtainable on request from 
Stewart Campbell, State Mine In- 
spector, Boise, Idaho. The present 
laws are a revision that was made effec- 
tive May 8, 1923. Extracts from United 
States mining laws are also included in 
the book. 


Pyrometers—A 72-page book of in- 
structions for installation and care of 
thermo-electric pyrometers has been 
compiled by the Brown Instrument Co., 
Wayne and Windrim Aves., Philadel- 
phia. It is free to users of pyrom- 
eters. 


Mineral Resources—The two bound 
volumes of “Mineral Resources of the 
United States, 1921,” Part 1, Metals, 
and Part 2, Non-metals, have just been 
issued by the U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. The advance chap- 
ters have been chronicled in these pages 
as they have been issued. 

Mining in Idaho—According to the 
Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the In- 
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spector of Mines, during 1923, 228 metal 
mines in Idaho contributed to the pro- 
duction of gold, silver, copper, zinc, and 
lead, valued at $28,337,540. Ten differ- 
ent counties produced metal worth 
$20,000 or upward, according to Stewart 
Campbell, Inspector of Mines, whose 
annual report is an unusually complete 
review of the industry. Features of the 
report include a general review by Mr. 
Campbell; an article on Mine Rescue 
Work by K. T. Sparks, who has charge 
of the Coeur d’Alene Rescue station; 
and an article on the phosphate rock 
mines of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., by C. E. Nighman, superintendent 
of operations at Conda. 

Important progress in each county is 
outlined, and all companies that have 
charters are listed, with the principal 
facts regarding their organization, 
property, equipment, and development. 
Under the subcaption “Remarks,” is a 
brief statement of any work accom- 
plished by the individual companies 
during the last year. In a list of claims 
on which assessment work has been 
done, the names and addresses of the 
owners are given. A bibliography of 
articles and reports on properties or 
districts in each county is appended. 

Mr. Campbell makes a plea for co- 
operation on the part of mine owners 
in supplying information needed to com- 
pile this annual report, on the ground 
that it will help restore public con- 
fidence in the industry and stimulate 
the development of the mineral re- 
sources of the state. All told, the book- 
let may well serve as a model for offi- 
cials in other states charged with duties 
similar .to Mr. Campbell’s. 


Petroleum — The Imperial Mineral 
Resources Bureau has recently issued 
a monograph of 296 pages on “Petro- 
leum and Allied Products” (1913-1921). 
All of the petroleum fields throughout 
the world are discussed, and much pro- 
duction and import and export data 
given. This is an excellent reference 
book for those who wish to know some- 
thing of the petroleum resources of 
the various countries and to what ex- 
tent they are developed. A _ selected 
bibliography is appended. Price 6s. 8d. 
from H. M. Stationery Office, Imperial 
House, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, 
England. 


“Oil Resources in Coals and Carbona- 
ceous Shales of Pennsylvania,” by 
Charles R. Fettke, has recently been 
published as a bulletin of 119 pages, 
and may be obtained free from George 
H. Ashley, State Geologist, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Zinc from Complex Ores—R. G. Hall 
has a 26-page paper on “The Manufac- 
ture of Zine and Zinc-Lead Oxide from 
Complex Ores” in the Bulletin of the 
Institution of Mining and Metallurgy 
for March. (225, City Road, London, 
E. C. 1; price of the separate paper, 1s. 
6d). The author describes the develop- 
ment of some of the older processes for 
smelting complex ores and points out 
the advantages of a modern process 
which he has devised. In the April 
Bulletin, there are ten pages of discus- 
sion of this paper. 

Electrometric Analysis — “Electro- 
metric Titration: An Investigation of 
Its Methods and Application to Certain 
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Metallurgical Analyses,” by Geoffrey A. 
Shires, 17 pages, is published in the 
Journal of the Chemical, Metallurgical 
and Mining Society of South Africa for 
December (Johannesburg; price 3s. 6d.) 
The electrometric method of indicating 
the end point of a titration differs from 
the usual methods wherein a color 
change of an indicator is noted, in that 
the end point is determined by a change 
in the electromotive force of the con- 
centration cell formed by the beaker 
of solution and suitable electrodes. The 
article discusses particularly the appli- 
cation of the method to the analysis of 
iron ores and to the estimation of 
chromium and manganese in steel. 


Borehole Surveying—The December 
issue of the Journal of the Chemical, 
Metallurgical and Mining Society of 
South Africa (Johannesburg; price 3s. 
6d.) contains a 7-page arficle entitled 
“Notes on Borehole Surveying,” by 
G. A. Watermeyer. Several different 
patented instruments are briefly de- 
scribed and illustrated. 


Refractories—‘Conductivity and Spe- 
cific Heat of Refractories at High Tem- 
peratures” is discussed by Mayo D. 
Hersey and Edward W. Butzler in a 
7-page paper published by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C., as 
Reports of Investigations, No. 2,564, 
obtainable on request. The authors de- 
scribe the apparatus which they have 
arranged for making the tests and dis- 
cuss the work done on Georgia firebrick. 


North Dakota Geology—Bulletin No. 
2 of the North Dakota Geological Sur- 
vey, University Station, Grand Forks, 
N. D., discusses briefly “Artesian Water 
Conditions in North Dakota.” 

Metals for Mine Pumps—An article 
in The Mining Congress Journal for 
January (Washington, D. C.; price 30c.) 
by G. A. Drysdale discusses the relative 
resistive properties of various metals 
for use in mine pumps. 

Kata Thermometer—U. S. Bureau of 
Mines Reports of Investigations, No. 
2,565, 15 pages, obtainable on request 
to the Bureau at Washington, D. C., is 
entitled “The Kata Thermometer—Its 
Value and Defects.” The authors are 
W. J. McConnell and C. P. Yaglaglou. 
A bibliography of literature on the 
kata thermometer is appended. 


Metallurgical Investigations — Bul- 
letin No. 605 of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Mines, Ottawa, pp. 273, obtain- 
able on request, is a summary report of 
investigations carried on by the Mines 
Branch during 1922. Many interesting 
ore-dressing and metallurgical problems 
were presented, and the results of the 
work are here given in detail. 

Shamva Mines, Rhodesia — “The 
Shamva Mines, Rhodesia,” are described 
by Cyril E. Parsons in a 12-page paper 
in the March Bulletin of the Institution 
of Mining and Metallurgy (Cleveland 
House, 225, City Road, London, E. C. 1, 
England; price of the paper, 1s.). This 
is a gold mine where practicallv all the 
ore is obtained by underhand stoping 
from opencast workings in daylight. 
The paper discusses briefly the method 
of mining, surface plant, ore treatment, 
and costs. Three pages of discussion 
appears in the April Bulletin. 

Missouri Mineral Industry—The Mis- 
souri Bureau of Mines and Geology, 
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Rolla, Mo., has published the biennial 
report of the State Geologist, pp. 133, 
which gives the production of various 


‘mineral products for 1919-1921 and 


lists of producers. About half the bul- 
letin is devoted to water resources and 
stream measurements. We are also in 
receipt of a bulletin dated 1922, pub- 
lished by the same bureau, entitled 
“The Occurrence of Oil and Gas in 
Missouri,” by M. E. Wilson. 


Compressor Lubrication—Lubrication 
for March (obtainable free from the 
Texas Co., 17 Battery Place, New York 
City) contains a 12-page illustrated 
article on “Air Compressor Cylinder 
Lubrication,” which will be found of 
much practical value to users of air 
compressors. 

Dielectric Mineral Separation—The 
March issue of the Bulletin of the Insti- 
tution of Mining and Metallurgy (Cleve- 
House, 225, City Road, London, E. C. 1, 
England) contains 20 pages of discus- 
sion of the papers on dielectric mineral 
separation previously reviewed in Min- 
ing Journal-Press. 


Virginia Geology—Bulletin No. XXIV 
of the Virginia Geological Survey, 
Charlottesville, Va. is a 617-page 
volume on “The Geology and Mineral 
Resources of Wise County and the Coal- 
bearing Portion of Scott County, Vir- 
ginia,’ with a chapter on “The Forests 
of Wise County, Virginia.” Coal is the 
principal mineral, though iron ores, 
stone, and clay are of some importance. 
The authors are J. Brian Eby, M. R. 
Campbell, G. W. Stose, and F. C. 
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Patents 


Pulsating Jig—No. 1,491,870. April 
29,1924. M. J. Lide, Birmingham, Ala. 
A new design for a pulsating jig. 

Petroleum—No. 1,494,670. May 20, 
1924. A.J. Delaney and H. F. Rasneor, 
Long Beach, Calif., assignors to 
Delaney-Rasneor Co., Inc., Long Beach, 
Calif. A trap separator to separate 
fluids of different specific gravity com- 
ing from a flowing oil well. 


No. 1,494,698. May 20, 1924. Peter 
Loi, Maricopa, Calif. A collar protector 
for rotary drill pipes. 

No. 1,496,256. June 3, 1924. W. D. 
Davidson, Los Angeles, assignor to 
Union Tool Co., Torrance, Calif. Rotary 
drilling equipment. 

Smelter Fume Recovery—No. 1,496,- 
410. June 3, 1924. C. A. Doremus, 
and W. M. Grosvenor, New York City. 
Sulphur gases from smelter fume are 
combined with ammonia for the produc- 
tion of valuable products, and the 
sulphurefree fume is then employed as 
nitrogen-containing material for the 
synthetic production of the ammonia 
so used. 


Manufacture of Zinc Dust — No. 
1,495,961. May 27, 1924. M. H. Newell, 


Palo Alto, and Evald Anderson, Alham- 
bra, Calif., assignors to International 
Precipitation Co., Los Angeles. Proc- 
ess for the production of metal powder 
or dust, comprising volatilization of 
the metal and condensation in an oxi- 
dizing gas. 

Concentrator—No. 1,494,480. May 20, 
1924. F. E. Hawkesworth, Tonopah, 
Nev. A concentrator comprising an 
inclined flexible screen through which 
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hollow riffles extend lengthwise. Com- 
pressed air is forced upward through 
the screen and means is provided for 
applying a vacuum from above. 


Metallurgy of Zinc—No. 1,495,077. 
May 20, 1924. E. A. Johansson, Stock- 
holm, and G. J. Eklund, Trollhattan, 
Sweden, assignors to Trollhattans 
Elektrothermiska Aktiebolag, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. In the electrothermic 
extraction of zinc from its ore, the 
patent covers the method of finely 
dividing the charge, extracting con- 
tained water, and partly reducing the 
charge before its introduction into the 
electric furnace. 

Rare-metal Ore Treatment — No. 
1,495,538. May 27, 1924. K. B. Thews, 
Denver, assignor to W. A. J. Bell, 
Denver. Ground ore containing van- 
adium, uranium, or radium is treated 
with a non-solvent reagent possessing 
reducing properties, and also with an 
acid solvent for dissolving the valuable 
metals. 


Electric Furnace—Nos. 1,496,230-1-2. 
June 3, 1924. B. G. Klugh, Anniston, 
Ala., assignor to Federal Phosphorus 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. An _ inclosed 
electric smelting furnace with a central 
electrode about which the charge is 
introduced through the roof. 


Crusher—No. 1,494,684. May 20, 1924. 
Frank Gross, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
A new form of disk crusher. 


No. 1,496,213. June 3, 1924. E. H. 
Frickey, St. Louis, assignor to Dixie 
Machinery Mfg. Co., St. Louis. A 
crusher with rotating crushing mem- 
bers operating against a fixed steel 
plate. 


Cottrell Process—No. 1,495,363. May 
27,1924. C. H. Weiskopf, Santa Monica, 
Calif., assignor to International Pre- 
cipitation Co., Los Angeles. A new 
design of apparatus for electrical pre- 
cipitation of suspended particles from 
gases. 

Lead Sulphate Manufacture — No. 
1,495,410. May 27, 1924. James Git- 
sham and H. R. Evershed, Launceston, 
Tasmania, Australia. Finely divided 
lead sulphide ore is fed on to the ares 
of an electric furnace to fume the lead. 
This fume is withdrawn with atmos- 
pheric air into a flue, where it is sub- 
jected to water sprays to form an 
acid that assists to convert the material 
into sulphates. 


Alkalies from Feldspar—No. 1,495,- 
498. May 27, 1924. F. A. Rody, New- 
ark, N. J., assignor to Metallurgical 
Company of America, New York City. 
A method of recovering alkalies and 
alumina from feldspar, leucite, and 
similar rocks. A mixture of the rock, 
an alkali, and an oxide of an alkali- 
earth metal is made in such propor- 
tions that upon sintering the alkali and 
alumina will be freed in water-soluble 
form with the production of an in- 
soluble ortho-silicate of an alkali-earth 
metal. 


No. 1,496,264. June 3, 1924. Fran- 
cesco Giordani, Naples, Italy, assignor 
to Pomilio Brothers Corporation, New 
York City. A process of treating 
leucitic rocks to eliminate the silica, 
which passes into solution with acid 
treatment, consisting in neutralizing 
the liquid and allowing it to settle, so 
that the silica may be deposited. 
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Men You Should Know About 





Dr. W. K. Gregory has been made 


professor of paleontology at Columbia 
University. 

Edwin Higgins has been selected as 
executive secretary of the Chamber of 
Mines and Oil, Los Angeles. 

H. C. Dudley has returned to Duluth, 
after making Pasadena, Calif., his head- 
quarters during the last four months. 

A. H. Elftman, geologist, of San 
Francisco, recently made examinations 
of oil properties in Stephens County, 
Tex. 

James H. Gardner, of Tulsa, Okla., 
has been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Petroleum Geolo- 
gists. 

Frank Oliver, of New York, has gone 
to the State of Washington, where he 
will examine mining property in Ferry 
County. 

George Forman, manager of the 
Anita Copper Co. at Lordsburg, N. M., 
has gone to Los Angeles, the head- 
quarters of the company. 

Prof. J. C. McLennan, of Toronto, 
was elected president of the Royal 
Society of Canada at that association’s 
recent meeting at Quebec. 

L. R. Robbins, general superintendent 
of the Tonopah Belmont Development 
Co., has returned to Tonopah from a 
business trip to Philadelphia. 


Carl F. Schaber has taken charge of 
the fluorspar property ten miles north- 
east of Deming, N. M., for Hayner & 
Menassee, of Las Cruces, N. M. 


Bennett R. Bates, manager of the 
office of The Dorr Company in Mexico 
City, left New York on June 7 for a 
six months’ trip in South Africa. 


Dr. R. C. Wallace, professor of geol- 
ogy at the University of Manitoba, has 
been elected president of the Canadian 
Institution of Mining and Metallurgy. 


F. Cushing Moore, mining engineer, 
of Spokane, Wash., with mining in- 
terests in the Coeur d’Alene district, 
Idaho, is in Chicago on mining business. 


Joseph Hyde Pratt resigned recently 
from the State Geological and Economic 
Survey of North Carolina to become 
president of Western North Carolina, 
Inc. 


Frank Leverett is spending this 
summer field season in a study of the 
Pleistocene and associated deposits in 
Kentucky for the Geological Survey 
of that state. 


A. van Zwaluwenburg has resigned 
as chief assayer of the Nipissing 
Mining Co., at Cobalt, and is now on a 
tour of the United States, en route 
to California. 


H. T. Henderson, who has been in 
Tonopah on geological work for the 
Tonopah Belmont Development Co., 
has completed his investigations and 
returned to New York. 


Professor R. H. Bradford and a party 
of twenty-five mining students of the 
University of Utah are in the Grass 
Valley district of California, visiting 
mines and dredging districts. 





Henry Gibbs, for thirty-five years 
with the Michigan College of Mines at 
Houghton, latterly as an instructor in 
chemistry, has resigned and will leave 
in September for Arizona. 


Edward Sampson is engaged in geo- 
logical work in the Arizona asbestos 
fields. The geologic mapping will be 
based on airplane photographs made by 
the Air Service of the War Depart- 
ment. 


W. P. Palmer, president of the Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Co., and E. J. Buf- 
fington, president of the Illinois Steel 
Co., visited Duluth last week and _ in- 
spected the plant of the Minnesota 
Steel Co. 





I. B. Millner 





I. B. Millner, preparator of fossils 
for the U. S. Geological Survey, despite 
his eighty-four years, continues in the 
daily performances of his duties at the 
Survey. Mr. Millner served during the 
Civil War as a member of the crew on 
the “Hartford,” Admiral Farragut’s 
flagship. 


Dr. J. B. Howell and Samuel Butcher, 
geologists for the Marland Oil Co., with 
headquarters in Ponca City, Okla., have 
gone to Amarillo, Tex., to examine the 
Panhandle district and report on de- 
velopments. 


U. E. Simpson has been retained as 
consulting engineer for the New Rhode- 
sian Mines, Ltd., a British company 
which has acquired control of the Porcu- 
pine Crown and Thompson Krist prop- 
erties of Porcupine. 


Harry Harper, a graduate of the 
Michigan College of Mines at Hough- 
ton, is visiting in the Michigan copper 
district. He has spent the last twelve 
years in South America, where he was 
active in Peruvian and Bolivian mining 
fields. 


H. H. Fields, supervising engineer 
of the American Smelting & Refining 
Co., with headquarters at Denver, has 
been transferred to the El Paso plant, 
where he will serve as chief of the ore- 
purchasing department and will direct 
ore buying in Mexico, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Texas. 
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D. D. Muir, Utah member of the 
board of governors of the Western 
Division, and A. G. Mackenzie, secre- 
tary of the Utah Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, represented Utah 
at the meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Western Division of the 
Congress, held at Grass Valley, Calif., 
June 9 and 10. 


Frederick W. Denton, who has re- 
tired as vice-president and managing 
director of the Copper Range Co., will 
make his home at Houghton, Mich. 
Mr. Denton has been active in the com- 
pany’s affairs since 1900 and was the 
important factor in the growth and the 
methods of mining operations at the 
three Copper Range properties. 


J. Fred Ritchie, of Prince Rupert, 
B. C., president of the Indian Mines, 
Ltd.; C. J. Forlong, of the firm of 
Stobie & Forlong, Toronto; and R. b. 
Lamb, mining engineer of Toronto, 
Ont., visited the property of the com- 
pany named, in the Salmon River sec- 
tion of the Portland Canal district, 
during May. Considerable further ex- 
ploration and development will prob- 
ably be authorized. 

W. H. Corbould, well known in the 
mining and metallurgical world and for 
fourteen years general representative 
of the Mount Elliott Co., Queensland, 
Australia, is now back in the Cloncurry 
region of that state, where he has pro- 
moted and is general manager of the 
first company formed, with a capital of 
£450,000, to work a number of leases 
taken up by himself on the newly dis- 
covered Mount Isa silver-lead field. 


Frank L. Hess, of the Rare Minerals 
Division of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
was in Denver June 3, and left with C. 
W. Henderson, statistician of the Sur- 
vey, for the Centennial district near 
Laramie, Wyo., to investigate a_ re- 
ported discovery of platinum. Mr. Hess 
will return to Colorado to inspect de- 
posits of vanadium in the vicinity of 
Rifle, and later will continue his trip 
through New Mexico, Utah, California, 
and South Dakota. 


Karl I. Mohler, for the last four 
years manager of the 85 Mine, at 
Lordsburg, N. M., for the Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Co., has resigned. Un- 
der his direction the mine has been put 
in excellent condition with a steady 
monthly production of about 9,000 tons 
of siliceous copper ores that have been 
shipped to the C. & A. smelter at 
Douglas, Ariz. Mr. Mohler will assume 
charge of the Ahumada and Erupcion 
lead properties in the Los Lamentos 
Mountains, about 80 miles south of 
El Paso, in the State of Chihuahua, 
Mexico. He has been associated with 


this company as a director for several 
years. 


Obituary 


Francis C. Martin, Klondike pioneer, 
who went into the district in the rush 
of 1896, died recently at his home in 
Westrush, N. Y. After returning from 
Klondike Mr. Martin was engaged in 
mining in Missouri and Arizona. He 
also contributed extensively to maga- 
zines and was a staff writer on the 
Kansas City Star and Houston, Tex., 
newspapers. 
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New Machinery and Inventions 





A Laboratory Rod Mill That Is 
Easy to Clean 


The Ruth laboratory rod mill was 
developed to simplify and make more 
efficient the practice of grinding in con- 
nection with laboratory test work. 
However, its field has broadened con- 
siderably, and other industries may be 
able to use it. 

In experimental flotation work it has 
long been known that dry grinding 
does not give results at all comparable 
with mill practice or wet grinding, but 
that the advantage of wet grinding is 
offset by the difficulties encountered. 
The Ruth laboratory tilting rod mill 
has largely eliminated the tedious work 
connected with the wet grinding of 
charges in experimental work. 

The mill is cleaned by tilting and 
discharging while it is rotating in an 
almost vertical position. While it is 
thus discharging, a small amount of 
water will clean the rods and the in- 
terior. This prevents excessive dilu- 
tion of the pulp and prevents salting 
the next sample to be ground. 

The mill is furnished complete with 
two blind plugs, one of them a dis- 
charge plug, there being also a grate 
to retain the rods when the mill is 
tilted and discharging. In grinding a 
sample, one blind plug is inserted while 
the mill is in horizontal position. The 
mill is then tilted by rotating the hand 
wheel connected with the worm, which 
tilts the plugged end downward, raising 
the open end to a point convenient for 
introducing a sample. When the sam- 
ple, properly diluted, is put in the mill, 
the end is plugged, the mill is moved 
into a horizontal position, and the belt 
is shifted from the loose pulley to a 
pulley connected with the bevel gears 
driving the mill. The sample is ground 
as long as desired, the belt shifted to 
the loose pulley, one blind plug removed 
from one end, and the grating for re- 
taining the rods inserted. The mill is 
then tilted to an angle of approximately 
45 deg., discharging a large part of 
the ground sample into a receptacle. 





Laboratory rod mill discharging while 
rotating in an almost vertical position 





The other blind plug is then removed, 
the belt shifted to the drive pulley, and 
a small amount of water allowed to run 
through the mill. While rotating in 
this sloping position, the mill may be 
thoroughly cleaned in twenty-five or 
thirty seconds. 

The mill is 12 in. in diameter and 24 
in. long, and a sample of from 5 lb. 
to 50 lb. can be ground. The inside is 
undulated to prevent the rods from 
sliding on the shell. 

The shell and trunnions are cast in 
one piece, making a perfectly smooth 
interior, having no corners or joints 
for retaining and mixing material from 
previous tests. A flange is cast on the 
end of each journal, which prevents 
any of the ground material from get- 
ting into the journal and bearings. 


Belt Conveyor Carrier Units 
Lubricated Under Pressure 


The limitations of the ordinary 
grease cup for the application of lubri- 
cant are realized by most users of belt 
conveyors. It is now possible to ob- 
tain conveyors equipped with a fitting 
through which the lubricant may be 
introduced under high pressure. The 
Stephens Adamson Manufacturing Co., 
of Aurora, Ill., recently announced that 
its unit carrier is now equipped with fit- 
tings of this kind. By means of a high 
pressure gun the old grease is forced out 
and fresh lubricant is supplied to the 
ball bearings. The new unit is inter- 
changeable with the old unit, and the 
brackets and supports of the old type 
are interchangeable with those of the 
new type. The change from old to new 
is easily made. 

The new unit is still an all-steel unit. 
The heavy tubing and pressed recessed 
ends are of sturdy design. The ball 
bearings are large and provide an ease 
of turning that makes for low power 
cost. It is claimed that the bearings 
are practically dust-proof. 

The grease cavity is large and so 
arranged that grease is furnished to 
the bearings from the grease chamber 
as pressure is applied by the grease 
gun. Each unit is furnished with one 
lubricator fitting which delivers grease 
to the lubricant chamber which serves 
both ball bearings. 


New Turbine Developed to Meet 
Needs of Existing Practice 


A new line of velocity stage turbines 
has been designed by the De Laval Steam 
Turbine Co., of Trenton, N. J., to meet 
exacting requirements. It has been 
possible, in working out this design, to 
combine several other features, includ- 
ing a method of supporting the turbine 
at one point close to the shaft, so that 
the turbine casing is free to expand in 
all directions, without affecting the 
alignment; the confining of high tem- 
peratures to the casing cover, so that 
heat is not transmitted to the bearings 
and oil wells and no water cooling is 
necessary; and the incorporating of the 
steam inlet nozzle, governor valve body, 
and steam chest in the cast steel cover. 





Two views of the same conveyor 


Above, with the dust collector not in 
operation. Below, the dust collector is in 
operation. 





What Dust Collecting Did 
in One Plant 


The accompanying photograph taken 
in the plant of the Blue Diamond Mate- 
rials Co., Corona, Calif., illustrates the 
definite results that can be achieved 
in eliminating the dust menace in cer- 
tain mining operations. This photo- 
graph has not been retouched, and 
portrays actual conditions at this plant. 
The photograph shows a dust-arrester 
piping connected to a hood over a con- 
veyor belt catching dust from three 
large disk crushers—the, upper half 
with the dust arrester not in operation 
and the lower half with the dust ar- 
rester in operation. 

The dust arrester used is that made 
by the W. W. Sly Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. It is designed and 
constructed for positive confinement 
and collection of dusts. It consists of 
a sheet-metal case of standardized 
width and height. The length varies 
in accordance with the capacity, based 
upon the volume of air necessary to ex- 
haust and convey the dust. Dust 
hoppers with suitable valves are at- 
tached to the bottom of the arrester 
case. 

Cloth screens are used for filtering 
the dust out of the air that passes 
through the arrester. The screens are 
arranged in such a way as to permit the 
use of large quantities of cloth in pro- 
portion to the size of the arrester. The 
cloth is fairly open, to permit the great- 
est possible passage of air. The threads 
of the cloth are fine but strong, mak- 
ing a loose but durable weave. 

The air passes through the cloth 
with only the slighest resistance. The 
loose fibers on the individual threads— 
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in other words, the nap of the cloth— 
really make the air passages through 
the cloth so fine that even the smallest 
particles of dust are retained. 

On account of the large volume of 
cloth used in proportion to the volume 
of air handled, the velocity of the air 
through the cloth is so low that none 
of the dust will be drawn into the 
meshes of the cloth, but will form a 
very loose and fluffy layer on the sur- 
face, without obstructing the passage 
of the air to any great extent. The 
greater the filtering area in proportion 
to the volume of air handled, the looser 
the dust will lie on the screens and 
the longer the screens will retain their 
filtering capacity, without the necessity 
of shaking the dust down. 

Under ordinary operating conditions 
it is, therefore, necessary to clean the 
screens only twice during the average 
working day of from eight to ten hours, 
for which purpose a simple but efficient 
mechanical vibrating device is supplied. 

In addition to the cloth screens, the 
arrester employs the gravity settling 
effect by providing for a large dust 
chamber above the hoppers, in front 
of the screens. The dust-laden air 
enters this large chamber, and _ its 
velocity drops to a very low point. 
Immediately a settling of the heavier 
dust particles takes place. A _ baffle 
close to the air intake is employed for 
breaking up the current of the inrush- 
ing air, and assists in depositing the 
greater portion of the dust in the hop- 
pers below. Therefore, only a com- 
paratively small quantity of the dust 
entering the arrester actually deposits 
on the cloth surfaces of the screens. 


A New Series of Slitting Shear, 
Punch and Bar Cutters 


A series of new triple combined slit- 
ting shear, punch, and bar cutters with 
diagonal bar cutter plunger, represent- 
ing enlarged capacities and reduced 
size over the old Buffalo universal 
machines which they displace, has been 
brought out by the Buffalo Forge Co., 
of Buffalo, N. Y. The two smaller 
sizes of the series, designated as the 
No. 1 and No. 2 Universal Iron Worker, 
are differentiated only from the larger 
in design and operation in that there 
is but one plunger for both the bar 
cutter and slitting shear, whereas in 
the larger universal machines (Nos. 
25, 26, 27, 28, and 29) there is a sepa- 
rate plunger for each of these opera- 
tions. 

The punching capacity of the new 
series ranges from 1x3 in. for the 
smallest machine to 13x13 in. for the 
largest. Slitting plates capacity ranges 
from 3 in. to 14 in. Other capacities, 
such as that for squares, rounds, angles, 
and other forms, have a corresponding 
range. 


A Furnace That Improves Shop 
Conditions 


In the effort to improve and obviate 
poor working conditions in shops where 
men are subject to heat and gases from 
ordinary forge furnaces, the W. S. 
Rockwell Co., 50 Church St., New York, 
has developed the Rockwell Economizer 
forge furnace shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. Low pressure air in 
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one system of piping is used to main- 
tain heat, protect the operator, ard 
blow scale from the dies. 

A downward air blast deflects the 
hot gases away from the operator and 
against a pre-heater. These gases are 
used to heat the air passing through 
the pre-heater and are then discharged 





The downward air blast used with this 
forge furnace shields the workman 
from heat effects 


above the operator’s head. The heat 
in front of the working opening is 
radiant heat only and free from gases. 

The full effect of the downward blast, 
or air shield, is maintained at all times, 
whether the forge be empty, or partly 
or fully loaded. All the air going to 
the forge is controlled by a threaded 
air-tight blast gate with a brass slide. 
This permits accurate control and pro- 
longs the rate of cooling, thus saving 
the brickwork. 


Trade Catalogs 


Fans. The Northern Blower Co., 
West 65th St., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
issued a bulletin (F 1,002) in which it 
describes its “‘Norblo” line of exhaust 
fans. 


Motors. Fractional size A. C. and 
D. C. motors are described in Bulletin 
No. 204 of the Ohio Electric & Con- 
troller Co., 5,900 Maurice Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. These motors are ball 
bearing and range in size from 4 to 4 
hp. and include A. C. induction motors 
of squirrel-cage rotor type, 110 to 440 
volts; 1, 2 or 3 phase, and 26 to 60 
cycles; also D. C. motors, 32 to 250 
volts. Another bulletin illustrates nu- 
merous applications. 


Indicating Instruments. A_ folder 
sent out by Herman H. Sticht & Co., 
15 Park Row, New York, describes the 
electrical indicating instruments (am- 
meters, voltmeters, and wattmeters) 
made by the Hickok Electrical Instru- 
ment Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, for which 
company the former company is agent. 

Roller Bearings. Catalog No. 4 of 
the Rollway Bearings Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., describes a new line of roller 
bearings, called by the maker the 
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“wide-series” type. These rollers are 
solid and made from electric-furnace 
alloy steel.. They are made in two 
styles, for slow speeds and for reason- 
ably high speeds, respectively. 

Pumps and Dredges. Bulletin No. 
20 of the Morris Machine Works, Bald- 
winsville, N. Y., covers sand and dredg- 
ing pumps and hydraulic dredge ma- 
chinery, including power equipment, 
cutters and agitators, hoists, sheaves, 
pipe, and fittings. 

Pipe Cutters. The Borden Company, 
Warren, Ohio, has issued a folder de- 
scribing three additions to its line of 
Beaver square-end pipe cutters, thereby 
increasing their range to 12 in. 


Tanks. Catalog No. 24 of the Na- 
tional Tank & Pipe Co., of Portland, Ore., 
contains much valuable information for 
users of tanks at mining, chemical, and 
cyanide plants. Tanks of many differ- 
ent kinds, including zine boxes, acid 
tanks, cleanup tanks, Pachuca agitators, 
distributors, conical bottom tanks, and 
the like, are covered, with details of 
construction. 


Electrical Controlling Apparatus. 
Four catalogs have been issued by the 
Allen Bradley Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
covering their electrical controlling ap- 


paratus. Bulletin 600 describes A. C. 
resistance starters; No. 640, Type 
H-1852 semi-automatic resistance 


starter; No. 721, Type J-1552 starting 
switch; and No. 740, Type J-3052 auto- 
matic starter. 


Blast Gates. The Rockwell air-tight 
blast gate is described in Catalog No. 
258 of the W. S. Rockwell Co., 50 
Church St., New York. This device is 
intended for operations ranging from 
the control of air to the control of 
powdered coal, lime dust, soot, gas- 
engine exhaust, and low-pressure steam, 
among other purposes. 


Loaders. A 40-page book, No. 659, 
issued by the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, 
Ill., covers the complete line of Link- 
Belt industrial loaders for handling 
coals, sand, gravel, stone, fertilizer, and 
similar materials. 


Hoists. Catalog No. 580, of the Link- 
Belt Co., Chicago, IIll., describes the 
company’s line of electric hoists. It is 
illustrated, and includes much useful in- 
formation and operation data. 


Cranes. Locomotive crane book No. 
670, issued by Link-Belt Co., Chicago, 
Ill., covers both crawler and locomotive 
cranes. 


Stamp Mills. A new bulletin (No. 86) 
has been issued recently by the Straub 
Manufacturing Co., 507 Chestnut St., 
Oakland, Calif., describing the Straub 
stamp mill, in which the stamps are 
arranged in a circle around a central, 
hollow column, which stands on a heavy 
mortar block. One cam is keyed to the 
shaft between the guide heads, and this 
lifts the stamps in quick succession. A 
feeder of the Challenge type delivers 
ore to the center of the hollow column 
and onto a distributor dish, which 
rotates with the cam shaft. The ore is 
then evenly distributed on each die. 
The screen, which extends around the 
entire periphery of the mortar, is made 
in four sections. The mill is also made 
in sectionalized form, for mule back 
transportation. 
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Daily Prices of Metals 











) x, N.Y. | | | 
, se Tin | Lead | Zine 

une | ————_________  -—- 

at Electrolytic | 99 Per Cent Straits | N. Y St. L. | St. L. 
“5 | 12.50 | 41.625 42.125 | 7.025 | 6.85@6.90| 5.80 

6 12.50 | 41.625 42.125 |} 7.025 | 6.85@6.90} 5.85 

7 12.50 | 41.625 42.125 | 7.025 | 6.85@6.90] 5.85 
9) 12.50 | 41.50 42.00 | 7.023 | 6.85@6.90|5.85@5 .875 
10 | 12.375@12.50 ; 41.50 | 42.00 | 7.05 | 6 90@6.95! 5.80@5.85 
| 12.375 «| «41.50 | «42:00 «| 7.05 6.95 | 5.80 
Av.! 12.469 | 41.563. | 42.003. | 7.033 | 6.896 5.831 


*These prices correspond to the following quotations for copper delivered: 
6th, 7th, and 9th, 12.75c.; 10th, 12.625@12.75c.; 11th, 12.625c. 

The above quotations are our appraisal of the average of the major markets based 
generally on sales as made and reported by producers and agencies, and represent to 
the best of our judgment the prevailing values of the metals for deliveries constituting 
the major markets, reduced to the basis of New York cash, except where St. Louis 
is the normal basing point, or as otherwise noted. All prices are in cents per pound. 
Copper is commonly sold “delivered,” which means that the seller pays the freight from 


June 5th, 


the refinery to the buyer’s destination. 


Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of wire bars, ingot bars and cakes. 
For ingots an extra of 0.05c. per lb. is charged and there are other extras for other 
shapes. Cathodes are sold at a discount of 0.125c. per lb. 


Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. 


Quotations for lead 


reflect prices obtained for common lead, and do not include grades on which a premium 


is asked. 


The quotations are arrived at by a committee consisting of the market editors of 
Engineering and Mining Journal-Press and a special representative of the Bureau of 
Mines and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 









































London 
— —— | Tin Lead Zine 
June | Standard — aad OL 

| re Spot | 3M lytic . Spot 3M __ Spot 3M Spot 3M 
5 623 632 673 | 2142 2148 313 293 31% 314 
6 617 624 673 2163 2162 334 304 31% 313 
10 ; 613 628 674 2164 2164 33 30 312 312 
rr. | _ 614 624 67 2163 2164 323 294 318 314 


prices in pounds sterling per ton of 2,240 1 


The above table gives the closing + cca on the London Metal Exchange. All 











Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 




















/ Silver : Silver 
Sterling F cniainaetet inatns Gold Sterling Gold 
June | ° June fh Lead 
Eagnanes |-New York London } London "Cheeks" vo London | sail 
5 | 4.303 | 674.| 35x¢ | 9589d|| 9] 4.302 | 67 a ra 
6 | 4.303: 674 | 353 95s 9d || 10 4.30 | 67 35 95s 9d 
71 4.303! 67 | 35% /...... 11 | 4.303 | 663 344 95s 9d 





New York quotations are as reported by Handy & Harman and are in cents per 
troy ounce of bar silver, 999 fine. London silver quotations are in pence per troy ounce 


of sterling silver, 925 fine. 
forenoon. 


New York, June 11—No changes of 
importance have occurred in metal 
prices during the last week, and the 
total volume of business done has been 
less than the current rate of produc- 
tion. Marked improvement in demand 
is not expected until after the political 
conventions are out of the way, and a 
certain midsummer dullness must be 
expected, but producers see no reason 
why the early fall demand should not 
be good. Consumers are almost with- 
out exception bare of stocks, and are 
buying only from hand to mouth as 
metal is required for manufacturing 
into finished goods. 


Metal Prices Show Little Change in Dull Market 


Sterling quotations represent the demand market in the 
Cables command one-quarter of a cent premium. 





Copper Weakens Slightly 


The price of 12%c. delivered, which 
was quoted throughout the week ending 
last Wednesday, continued to be the 
level at which practically all producers 
were quoting until Tuesday, June 10. 
Some sales were made in Michigan and 
Ohio as high as 12Zc., and at least one 
order was booked at 13c., Chicago, but 
these were extreme prices made neces- 
sary by high freight rates. The mar- 
ket was not active, and yesterday at 
least one producer, who felt obliged to 
get rid of some of his accumulation, 
sold a round lot at 128c., though busi- 
ness was also done at 12%c. delivered. 


Today, with a further decline in Lon- 
don, copper is obtainable in two or 
three directions at 128c. 

The copper statistics for May are 
favorable, though not quite so much so 
as they had been in the months im- 
mediately previous. The most disap- 
pointing feature is the lack of any sign 
of a reduced rate of production. Do- 
mestic shipments for May were 136,- 
000,000 lb., compared with 132,000,000 
lb. in April. Foreign, 86,000,000 Ib., 
compared with 102,000,000 lb. in April. 
Refinery production of North and South 
American plants was 226,000,000 Ib. in 
May—10,000,000 lb. more than in April. 
Producers’ stocks of refined copper 
were approximately 225,000,000 lb. on 
May 31, an increase of about 4,000,000 
for the month, stocks thus being almost 
exactly equal to one month’s supply 
and demand. Most of this stock is sold 
but not delivered. Some mines are re- 
ducing output, but it is by no means 
certain that increases by others will not 
offset their efforts. 


Lead Somewhat Higher 


The official contract price of the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. con- 
tinues at 7c., New York. Though this 
producer has a fair quantity of lead for 
even June delivery available at this 
price, other sellers seem disposed to 
ask higher prices and for spot metal 
as high as 7.35¢c., New York, has been 
paid for several carloads in the last 
two or three days. Most sellers are 
asking 7% or 7.15¢c. for June and July 
deliveries, and are placing an oc- 
casional order, lead produced in the 
Middle West almost without exception 
commanding at least this premium. 
Business has been fairly good, but 
consumers have shown no signs of be- 
ing stampeded by the upward trend of 
the market, and are taking no steps to 
provide for future business that has 
not yet reached their order books. Pro- 
duction is showing little tendency to 
decrease, most of the mining companies 
having no difficulty in making money 
with 7c. lead. No foreign lead has to 
be assimilated, as the Mexican produc- 
tion is, almost without exception, going 
abroad. 

In the Middle West dealers are ac- 
tively bidding for lead, but are having 
difficulty in getting it on the same 
terms as consumers. At least one pro- 
ducer has definitely gone to the Te. 
level, St. Louis. Chicago prices are 
practically the same as those in St. 
Louis. 


Zine Demand Not Large 


Prices obtained for zinc have not been 
greatly different from those of last 
week, ranging from 5i%c., which was 
done on a substantial tonnage sold last 
Saturday, to 5.80c., which was done 
last Thursday and again today. Gal- 
vanizers have taken a small tonnage, 
but the market has been a dull one. 
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Forward zinc has ruled slightly higher 
than prompt. 

Statistics to be released by the Amer- 
ican Zine Institute on Friday, June 13, 
show the stock on May 1 to have been 
32,778 tons; produced in May, 47,666; 
shipped, 38,080; stock, May 31, 42,364; 
shipped from plant for export, 1,732; 


stored for customers, 1,339; retorts 
operating, 81,143. The increase of 10,- 
000 tons in stocks is discouraging, 


despite the fact that not more than a 
month’s supply is yet on hand. Produc- 
tion increased instead of decreased, 
being about 1,000 tons greater than in 
the preceding thirty-one day period. Ap- 
parently, every one thinks production 
should be cut and awaits appropriate 
action by the other fellow. Shipments 
decreased about 3,400 tons, compared 
with the preceding thirty-one day 
period, certainly not more than was 
expected. 

High-grade zine continues in good de- 
mand at 73@8ic. delivered. 


Tin Up, but No Demand 


It is difficult to see a good reason for 
the present strength in tin prices, 
except that the reaction from close to 
60c. down to 40c. was carried too far. 
Certainly American demand warrants 
no higher prices than those of a few 
weeks ago. Yesterday and today con- 
sumers have been practically out of the 
market for Straits tin, spot supplies of 
which are available at 42c. Tin for 
delivery three months hence has sold 
all week for substantially the same 
price as spot. Arrivals from June 1 
to June 8, inclusive, total 1,440 long 
tons, according to the New York Metal 
Exchange. 


Foreign Exchanges Easy 


On Tuesday, June 10, closing cable 
quotations on francs were 5.045c. and 
lire, 4.3425¢c. Canadian dollars, 144 
per cent discount. 


Silver Slightly Lower 


Failure of Congress to pass the Pitt- 
man act had little or no effect on prices, 
which receded slightly on account of 
less keen demand. 

Mexican Dollars—June 5th and 6th, 
513; 7th and 9th, 514; 10th, 514; 11th, 


518. 
Other Metals 


Quotations cover large wholesale lots unless 
otherwise specified. 


Aluminum—99 per cent grade, 28@ 
29c. per lb.; 98 per cent, 27@28c. Lon- 
don, £125 per long ton. 

Antimony—Per Ib.: 

Chinese and Japanese brands, 82c. 

W. C. C. brand, 11c. 

Cookson’s “C” grade, 124c. 

Chinese needle, lump, nominal, 84@9c. 

Bismuth—$2.35@$2.40 per lb. Lon- 
don, 10s. 

ener eee per lb. London, 2s. 
6d. 

Cobalt—$2.50@$3 per lb. for spot. 
Iridium—$260@$270 per oz. 

Iridium alloyed with platinum, $280 
@$286. 

Nickel—27c. per lb. for 99 per cent 
virgin metal. London, £135 long ton. 
Osmiridium—Crude. $58.50 per oz. 
Osmium—$95@$104 per oz. 


Palladium—$78@$83 per oz. 
$60 per oz. 

Platinum: 

Refined, $116 per oz. 

Crude, $112@$114 per oz. 

Quicksilver—$74 per 75-lb. flask. San 
Francisco wires $72; London, £133. 

Rhodium—$85@$90 per oz. 

Ruthenium—$40@$45 per oz. 

The prices of Magnesium, Molyb- 
denum, Monel Metal, Radium, Selenium, 
Tellurium, Thallium, and Tungsten are 
unchanged from prices given in the 
June 7 issue. 


Metallic Ores 


Chrome—$19@$22, depending upon 
grade and source. Nominal. 
Manganese—42@46c. per long ton 
unit, seaport, c.i.f. Nominal. 
Molybdenum—80c. per lb. of MoS, for 
85 per cent concentrates. Nominal. 
Tungsten Ore—Per unit, N. Y. 
High-grade wolframite, $9@$9.25. 
High-grade scheelite, $9.25. 
Ordinary grades, $8.50@$8.75. 
inal. 
Iron Ore, Magnetite, Tantalum, and 
Vanadium are unchanged from June 7 
quotations. 


Zine and Lead Ore Markets 
Somewhat Weaker 


Joplin, Mo., June 7—Zinc blende, per 
ton, high, $41.56; basic 60 per cent 
zinc, premium, $40@$41; Prime West- 
ern, $39@$40; fines and slimes, $38@ 
$36; average settling price, all blende, 
$37.32. 

Lead, high, $90.80; basis 80 per cent 
lead, $77.50@$80; average settling 
price, all lead, $81.22 per ton. 

Shipments for the week: Blende, 
12,440; lead, 1,583 tons. Value, all ores 
the week, $592,890. 

Report is current here that smelters 
at Bartlesville and Fort Smith have 
been closed. The Empire Zinc Co. re- 
ports one block out at Depue, Ill. No 
ore has been reported shipped to Fort 
Smith for three weeks. 

Efforts to purchase lead on $77.50 
basis met with slight response, sellers 
declining to accept that price level, and 
to secure a tonnage of ore the price was 
reported advanced to $80 basis this 
afternoon. 

Platteville, Wis., June 7 — Blende 
basis 60 per cent zinc, $41.50 to $42.50 
per ton. Lead, basis 80 per cent lead, 
$85 per ton. Shipments for the week: 
Blende, 897 tons; lead, none. Ship- 
ments for the year: Blende, 12,104; 
lead, 422 tons. Shipments for the week 
to separating plants, 1,991 tons blende. 


Non-Metallic Minerals 


Borax—Carload lots in bags, per lb. 
delivered: 


Granulated or powdered, 4%c. 

Crystals, 5e. 

Feldspar—Per long ton, North Caro- 
lina: 

No. 1 ground—$15.32@$21. 

No. 2 Crude—$4.50@$5. 

In Tennessee, per short ton: 

No. 1 ground—$15.32@$21. 

Inferior grades—$11@$16. 

Wide range in price caused by differ- 
ences in quality and fineness of 
grinding. 


Crude, 


Nom- 
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Manjak—Barbados, 1 to 5 ton lots: 
Grade “A,” 6c. per lb. 

Grade “AC,” 7c. per lb. 

Grade “AA,” 8c. per lb. 

Grade “C,” 9c. per lb. 

Market active. 


Asbestos, Barytes, Bauxite, Beryl, 
Chalk, China Clay, Diatomaceous Earth, 
Emery, Flourspar, Fuller’s Earth, Gar- 
net, Gilsonite, Graphite, Gypsum, 
Iimenite, Limestone, Magnesite, Mica, 
Monazite, Ocher, Ozocerite, Phosphate, 
Potash, Pumice, Pyrites, Rutile, Silica, 
Sulphur, Talc, Tripoli and Zircon are 
unchanged from June 7 prices. 


Mineral Products 


Arsenious Oxide (white arsenic)— 
84@83c. per lb. 

Copper Sulphate—4.60@4.70c. per lb. 

Potassium Sulphate, Sodium Sulphate, 
Sodium Nitrate and Zine Oxide are un- 
changed from the June 7 prices. 


Ferro-Alloys 


Ferrochrome, Ferromanganese, Ferro- 
molybdenum, Ferrosilicon, Ferrotitan- 
ium, Ferrotungsten, Ferro-uranium and 
Ferrovanadium are unchanged from the 
prices given in the June 7 issue. 


Metal Products 


Copper—Sheets, 20ic. 
153ce. 

Lead Sheets—Cut, 1lc.; full, 10%c. 
per lb. 

Nickel Silver—18 per cent Grade A 
sheets, 26ic. 

Yellow Metal—Dimension 
17%c.; rods, 14%c. 

Zinc Sheets—Base price, $9.50 per 
100 lb., f.o.b. plant. 


base; wire, 


sheets, 


Refractories 


Bauxite Brick, Chrome Brick, Fire- 
brick, Magnesite Brick, Magnesite Ce- 
ment, Silica Brick and Zirkite are un- 
changed from June 7 prices. 


The Iron Trade 
Pittsburgh, June 10, 1924 


Consumption of steel has decreased 
considerably, partly by reason of the 
slow movement of manufactured wares. 
Buying from mills has undergone no 
marked change for several weeks, and 
represents about 30 per cent of capac- 
ity. Prices continue to hold fairly well. 
Bars, shapes, and plates remain at 
2.20c. to 2.25c., Pittsburgh. Wire prod- 
ucts are not entirely steady at the 
recent $2 a ton decline. Pipe is rigidly 
held by mills at old prices. 

Pig Iron—On a 200-ton sale, besse- 
mer is off 50c. to $21.50, Valley. The $20, 
Valley, basic quotation is regarded as 
practically nominal. Though foundry 
is commonly quoted at $20.50, it is 
understood that $20, Valley, can be 
done. 

Connellsville Coke — The market is 
dull. Spot furnace, $3.25@$3.40; spot 
foundry, $4.50@$5. 

Semi-finished Steel — Second-quarter 
contracts were adjusted several weeks 
ago to $38 in billets and $40 in sheet 
bars, but even these prices are thought 
to be susceptible of shading if actual 
inquiry developed. 
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Freight Rates on Metals, Ores, and Concentrates 


Carload Lots 


June 14, 1924 989 





Copper Bullion and Refined Copper Marine Freight Rates 


Rate per Ton | New York to 
_ boo a of 2,000 Lb. Hamburg.. $4.00 per gross ton eopper and lead 
An Vie. All Via Liverpool.... $4.00 per gross ton copper and lead 
orem To Rail Gulf From To Rail Gulf ta rin on a per gross ton copper and lead 
El Paso, Tex..... Baltimore, Md..... $11.40 $10.00 Copperhill, Tenn. Laurel Hill, N. Y.. $10.80 ...... oe $0. Higsrdemauncage 
Garfield, Utah... Perth Amboy. ee 12.50 Tooele, Utah..... Chrome, N.J..... 12.50 ...... | Gulf ports to —o PP 
Math. titiv-“£ ts... eee Nee eg Md... ‘ra oa . om a . $4.00 per gross ton copper and lead 
Hayden, Ariz..... Perth Amboy..... 14.50 12.50 Hancock, Mich.... New York....... (a) 9.60 a 2 Ss tel a sala | mt 
Miami, Aria... i Perth Amboy..... 14.50 12.50 Hubbell, Mich... New York... (a) 9.60  intanag a toe Sceeaunener he 
Anaconda, Mont. Perth Amboy..... 12.50 ...... DollarBay, Mich. New York....... (a) 9.60 Pacific coast ports to | 
Butte, Mont. a Perth Amboy... ; 12. 50 “a9 5a Tacoma, Wash... New York Conference rate $6.00 Hongkong -- $6 00 per short ton 
umboldt, Ariz... rome, N.J..... : 7 i oe ee 6. ' 
pOreen _ogah Perth aoe “- Oa of i Anaconda, Mont. numa 7.09 Tampico - oan MLN 
obe, Ariz....... Perth Amboy..... 14.50 12.50 os si ; Li 1, B > ; 1 
Clifton, Ariz...... Perth Amboy..... 14.50 12.50 Alo, Ariz......... New York.. 14.50 $12.50] Havre... $4.50 some oy = 
Clarkdale, Ariz... Chrome, N. J.. 14.50 12.50 (a) Asolo Apeil 1 to Nov. 30. Dunkirk. $6 per metric ton 

















Lead Bullion; (Pig Lead Where Shown) Slab Zinc Zinc Ores and Concentrates 
Rate per 
To From Net Ton 
Rates per Ton of 2,000 Lb. 
From To ieee York To St. Louis Rates per Net Ton to phoanes Kan. $2.10 
East St.Louis, Il. $7.00 — ....... From Sa: Se ae aa 130 
Pueblo, Colo...... 14.15 $9.65 | Donora,Pa............. (a) $4.60 $3.80 | Joplin, Mo. © 1.40 
Leadville, Colo... (c) 12.50 () 9.50 Langeloth,Pa........... (a) 4.60 3.80 Bartlesville,Okla. { Iola, Kan. 1.09 
a () 9 a Via Gulf (c) 9.50 Palmerton, Pa........... 7.10 3.00 + ae. 1.40 
eee es <a sna Hillsboro, Ill............ 1.40 7.00 Quapaw, Okie. 140 
he. eb (c) ; 00 All Rail 7.00 D ile. Tl ’ g Pp Cite Ma 1.40 
Omaha, Neb...... .60 3.65 2!) || .00 6.40 ansas City, Mo. 1.60 
Senin poor “ = > > (c) - _ LaGalte, T..........+5. 2.00 6.70 (a 2% 
idvale, Utah.... (c) 12. 9, . | Quapaw, Okla. : 
Tooele, Utah .... © 12.50 (9.59 | Sprinefield, TIL.......... a 7-00 | Sand Springs, Okla. { Galena, Kan. 1.50 
East Chicago, Ill.. 6.40 (a) 2.00 Cleveland, Ohio. vitesse. 5.80 5.00 Joplin, Mo. 1.56 
Kellogg, Idaho... (c) 13.50 (c) 9.50 Moundsville, W. Va...... 4.40 3.80 Iola, Kan. 2.40 
Carnegie, Pa.. 3.80 (a) 5.00 Van Buren, Ark.......... 3.80 10.80 ane tee. a . o 
: ; ent City Spur, Mo. . 
Ses ic. OES wie | eee... Se Oe le Chitwood, Mo.” "2.00 
Federal, Ill. 7 00 (a) 1.80 Bartlesville, Okla........ 3.50 10.50 Kusa, Okla. Galena, Kan. 1.50 
Collinsville, Ili... 7.00 ( 75, | Blackwell, Okla.......... 3.80 10.80 Henryetta, Okla. | Iola, Kan. 2.40 
an aa. casae | Meepets; Olle... .. 3.80 10. 80 La Harpe, Kan. 2.40 
Joplin, Mo........(a) 10.50 (a) 3.50 | Sand Springs, Okla....... 3.80 10.0 listen. {lo 2 
(a) dt a -, ee Mont Faces c = 7 = | Parsons, Kan. 50 
(c) Note—Reduced rates effective: Black Eagle, Mont....... , . 50 ‘offavwille ie Galena, Kan. 1.10 
Bontans ta, seaboned, March 15 Park City, Utah.. ; 9.00 2:56" | Coffeyville, Kan. { Joplin, Mo. 1.22 
| Baxter, Kan. 1.80 
os seaboard, gg (a) To St. Louis, Mo. Bartlesville,Okla. (a) 4 Miami, Okla. 1.80 
seadville to se aboard, Feb. | Quapaw, Okla. 1.80 
(d) Conference rate, via canal. (a) Lead ore and concentrates. 
Rates on Ores and Concentrates 
Value of Product 
From To $5 $10 $15 $20 $25 $30 = -_ $50 $60 $70 $75 $80 $90 $100 
a 
oo a ag ag , a i? .17 ee. or 63. Ee Ce ' g ce 08. 2 2° .° 2 
jutte ont ac agile, ont. a Was Sing (Gc eee eee seats eer . ebay < dbon’ aa icin; ‘Sete, alate deus 
Great Falls, M Mont.. erg oo men arse chet i mate “a aK ..* Site a .-2 vee Se ita dees Jhedee eae 
utte, Mont.. ec ga awd ast Helena, Mont.. F Soar 4 wat ; Sead : ae es isis: “iesaiealy wie ce te 
MU RINT wierccidins kcin ss Salt Lake Smelters, Utah. . eheh tae eaee ak ite dace, Geom 2.009216 «x... 6H 26 ee 
Johannesburg, Calif......... Selby, Calif.. tia see vate eee 4.10 4.70 5.30 5.90 .... 6.50 6.80 7.10 
Johannesburg, Calif......... Humboldt, Ariz.. ivece ane sag esage) DEW -anua. GONE cae: “QIGGh Ren Oe GN... Valea ne 
SS eer ears Humboldt, Ariz.. encen -sicwe GHUIQRECED cuca (Qeae cite Sia iccy SS wcuc. faa, BER Gk 3 ee 
ee nnn Durango Golo Sepa taadws Pa bsiae amine a ca 2 aa 2 case Mean 3 5.25 aoe 6.05 7.10 
MN Ms ooo. 0s-eces os 806 NE CMI cic cceeWewkss cies “Xaats 3 - a > wees * aaa a Sint ‘evade leave heen 
WONOINO, CONS... cesses .cs DUSNEO, COM... ccccciccs ccee 6 ae». wexe “GQREP- fea cass, pads Stee aie eae ae ee ee 
Telluride, Colo.............. Durango, Colo....... ee <a, <ege seco Qe ccc. 2eOe Soe ©0608 Qian 2... 66°72. 16 22 
Guverton, Colo.............. DUenee, Cole... ..ccceccses 1.40 1.40 cia GM” g ca Gand GI aM aces AG oc cs. eee 
ONG As WE ass ev esecne DO REI ciccwnescees eee tomes. “RaQ bom EA ocx Re A kk Se SMa 3.80 
ES I ig a, oo ca ow POM BOM ciicccceescens sone sanee beGe Ware 2.20 2.50 2 80 é 3 40 3.80 
Lordsburg, N. M...........- PO ON vecteciceccs sas CP Ba ee 1... ES 2.20 2 50 2.80 3.40 
——. Maan nee Pees geeeceh senses ons ee ‘2 1.60 "ee C298) .2aa Feae a “<< 3.40 
Gmbstone, AFiS..... 6.6500. MS. cciwceadewees, cepa adele r ewes ‘ Gnek: ec@en ceees .6 1.90 
pee: ete, Riceste ee ain eG See Beste ses en ess owed Caan a ey ate \ cede) awa 1-2 40 4.40 
fiver City, N. M..... 0.5. CUMIN SccazeWedeuee anne” eng ; Saat ’ ae eae i LoL 5.29 
ee Res atiesacics pO SS errr Saba ROP” a atta a dass Sa owes Aa SUP we, (eeei CP ose scue Gale 
andon 
Alamo Concentrator, B. C. «| Tadanae, B. C.. seevce “DS Ce Ce ES 2 758 nxn 2S Le 3.2 ES .« Seewe Re 3a 
en 2 eer TRNAS The Cosco vos ok ace .90 <2 £:0O te t.16 2.56 .... 1.00 8. 1:06 2.0... 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Rossland, __ 3 ee Tadanac, B. C(d).. .30 30 30 .30 .50 AE scar .80 . 80 ry ; a 
Republic, Wash.. Tadanac, B.C... oe 20502 2:56 2.66 2.86. 3:06 3.84 3.84 4.69 4.89 .... 5.19 5.39 5.59 


(c) Siliceous ore ‘tailing. 


(a) Minimum tonnage of 200 tons = day. (0) In open cars, minimum 80,000 lb. 
lots of not less than 10 cars and exclusive of switching charges at Rossland. 


(d) Applicable on ore, only when shipped in trainloa 


Value of Ores and Concentrates——#—_——___________ 


—— 


To 


From $10 $15 $20 $25 $30 $35 aa $50 $60 $70 $75 $80 $90 $100 
ate 
Burke, Idaho (a).. Bradlow, TGaRO. ....0.0...600. ane Wee -pivatare oa paue kines "ewer ee a or 1.02 
*Burke and Wallace, Tdaho.. East Helena, Mont............ o aia id. aan RE cae Se Ge eee aM care 4.25 4.50 4.75 
UN MOEN voc cacasns eos 00 East Helena, Mont............ ee a SE deck StGG 23.4) SE Gx cara Sates Delatet . au aoe 4.84 
Arizona Tunnel, soe bo cwen WGGIOG) OMG s oc iiccciciccees Se Say <kbe: (waka Janae “aewe! eee VE in! on oo eee .50 
Bayview, Idaho. . ee OO aaa ace Shara me E> stn gt eee Saar cleats Aye iameen ete 5.124 
Park City, Utah. weoos lt Lake Smelters............ 1.0 4.10 1.2% 1.50 BEE sae SMI ete” Ramer Wee kas Gs 2.50 
Eureka, cats aki oh Salt Lake Smelters............ 1.00 ... 1.25 1.50 Oc2o 2:0 22 2 oes z-2206—CO 3. SO U8. 
ME NHR oocic sin os 658 50s Salt Lake Smelters............ 1.00 1.25 1.50 0.22 2.06 2.25 2.50) 5... 24.02 3.@ 3.35 
8t. Johns, Utah.. . Salt Lake Smelters............ 1.00 1.25 1.50 27% 2.08 2.20 2.96 ...-. ee 3.00 3:20 
Ophir, Utah. Koveoccss SOIOIR Sc cccdncees TGR cee We cas 1.50 1.75 2.0 2.2 2.50 : 2.75 3.00 3.25 
Bingham, Utah...........-- CRAM COON 5 cic biew i ceee ss aa A can, Se oa: oa A er = ie tanre 1.25 
Cherry Creek, Nev........... Garfield, Utah (c)............ ; 4.60 .... §.40 5.60 6.10 6.60 7.10 ..... 7.60 8.10 8.60 
Cherry Creek, Nev.......... Garfieid, Utah (b)............ 3.20 3.90 4.60 5.30 6.00 6.70 OO sows aoe 
Goldfield, RS ccs a Salt Lake Smelters............ 5.10 5.80 6.50 7.20 7.90 8.60 9.30 10.00 10.70 
Battle Mountain, Nev. £ - Salt Lake Smelters........ eels aa 4.15 3.20 3.80 4.40 5.00 5.60 6.20 6.80 7.40 8.00 
Palisade, Nev. (a). ... Salt Lake Smelters........ thie) «cee eee eee 3.80 4.40 5.00 5.60 6.20 6.80 7.40 8.00 
Mina, Nev. (a). accessece Glee Aas Smelter. ......... .. 3.60 4.30 5.00 5.70 6.40 7.10 7.80 8.50 9.20 
velock, Nev. (a). ere Salt Lake Smelters........ 3.20 3.90 4.60 5.30 6.00 6.70 7.40 8.10 8.80 
Golconda, Nev. (a).. ... Salt Lake Smelters........ ; 3.20 3.90 4.60 5.30 6.00 6.70 7.40 8.10 8.80 
Hagen, Nev. (a)............ Galt Lake GmeGuemh.....ccc6055 cece oe 3.20 3.90 4.60 5.30 6.00 6.70 ..... 7.40 8.10 8.80 
onopah, 1 err Se A PERO cas hace ose. Seba Bale 5.80 6.50 7.20 7.90 8.60 9.30 10.00 10.70 
ogerson, idaho............ Salt Lake Smelters............ 3.00 i. ae 4.00 4.50 3:06 3:90 6.00 5. an 6.50 7.00 7.50 
Georgetown, NIE ria eia' oe Leadville, Colo. ........ thai De ai 3.50 3.75 4.00 5.00 5.00 5.80 5.80 5.80 5.80 
SENOS; Ol: 6.665 isincccndins Leadville, Colo... ............ eae 4.2 2.3% 2.35 4.30 4.30 inc. 4.30 4.30 4.30 
(a) Minimum weight, marked capacity of car used, but not lees than 80, 000lb. (hb) Minimum weight, 80,000 lb. (c) Minimum weight, 40,000 Ib. 


* Indicates a change of tariff since last report. 
(d) Crude ore for concentration, 30c. per ton, effective July 7. 











Company Reports 





Mining Corporation of Canada 
Silver; Ontario 


A net profit of $46,685.79 was made by the Mining Cor- 
poration of Canada in 1928. 


Ounces 

Production—Total silver production from Cobalt.................4. 727415 
TOCA OAT EPO BICEP III eas 556 oo in 86a 5:00 6 we 5s 4 8 eH 1,333,334 
UN cer o.s ih Saiedar saw eee ad amon er eciosen aCe aatwe x 2,060,449 
Reserves—-In Cobalt, the amount of known ore is small. 


In Lorrain, no attempt has been made to estimate the ore. 
Financial—The General Examining & Developing Co., 
Ltd. (Buffalo Mine), during 1923 turned over to the Cor- 
poration cash to the amount of $40,000, and the shares of 
this subsidiary company have been accordingly written 
down in the books of the Corporation, leaving them now 
at $99,995, which amount will be written off during 1924. 
Lorrain Operating Co., Ltd.—Since the company entered 
the Lorrain field, it has, in the name of this subsidiary, 
acquired twenty-three mining properties, now all paid for. 
The purchase price of these properties, together with the 
money paid for equipment, buildings, and operating ex- 
penses, until the end of 1923, amounts to $1,641,378.48. 

Flin Flon. Final purchase payments and cost of work 
in this district during 1923 amounted to $188,503.11. 

The Mining Corporation proper has now become prac- 
tically a holding company for subsidiaries. 

A book value of $1 has been placed upon the Corpora- 
tion’s holdings of 500,000 shares Lorrain Trout Lake Mines, 
Ltd., acquired in 1923. These shares have a market value 
today in excess of half a million dollars. 

The shares of the Lorrain Operating Co., of which com- 
pany the Corporation is the sole shareholder, are listed 
under assets at the same nominal value of $1. This com- 
pany is the holder of all the Corporation’s properties in 
South Lorrain. 


Balance Sheet, Dec. 31, 1923 
Liabilities 


RIBS Scicie sa Snobs icra ng Sookie ws Ns Dole ee $91,502.97 
Dividends unclaimed. ....... Eadie Gate Nustaoiese nse hema 20,907 . 37 
Profit and loss aeoount ......ccccccicccccscvesesscns 2,834,845 .07 
— stock: 
,660,050 shares at $5.00each.............0.0. ee cece eeeee 8,300,250.00 
$11,247,505. 41 
Assets 


Cash in banks mane on ome bpesnaches eke eesvereie nessa $144,970.69 


A re eee rr eee ere ree er : ont 
Bonds. MR BN eee Ga ie tah Re Ln a neat eae 453,547.38 
Loans, i cS gl iis Nile ieee eer ae 86,216.88 
eR OURIREROOIUMIIG. 55 cc cacao 6iacige bocsse sce vdccavveras. 23,209.99 
Stores and prepaid expense. eee acateehashavs ie aale aeete ee 20,885.07 
Due by Cobalt Reduction i ee on gan sg 300,224.34 


Due by General Examining & ‘Developing Co., Ltd.. Ag Peta: 970.29 
Due by Lorrain Operating Co., Ltd 383,649.76 


Shares, Cobalt Reduction Co., Ltd.. 249,083.76 
Shares, General Examining & Developing Co., Ltda . 99,995.00 
Shares, Lorrain Operating Co., Ltd..................2..0-05: 1.00 


Shares, Lorrain Trout Lake Mines, Ltd. (500,000 shares) . eh 1.00 


Fixed assets, buildings and equipment....................--. 227,619. 13 
Flin Flon and OPUONOA PRODETIOB 6.65 vos 5)e oc eka e wena ele 1,340,075.04 
Russian and Asiatic prospects...........0..... 0.00 e ee eee eee 285,891.68 
UTI So icicrars.are's sc are awe ee wulsiala-n Siam SEW aoanars 7,553,123.61 
$11,247,505. 41 
Mines Account 
To cost at mine....... $215,459.89 By production........ $230,851.66 
Otherincome......... 4,111.4 
Dividend of Cobalt Re- 
Profit at mines....... 35,441.93 duction Co......... 15,938.70 


$250,901.82 $250,901. 82 


Profit-and-Loss Account 


To head office ex- By profit at mines..... $35,441.93 
OBER isi:c0 $5 6-50 $107,966.38 Interest, exchange 
BBIANOE. 605620 :5:0:0 46,685.79 and profit on in- 
—_——_—_————_ vestments... 19,210.24 
. $154,652.17 Dividend, “Lorrain 
Balance carried to bal- Operating Co., 
ancesheet......... 2,834,845.07 Ltd.. re 100,000.00 
$2,834,845 .07 $154,652.17 
Balance last year...... $2,788,159.28 
NGEDPORE. . ...cace ces 46,685.79 
$2,834,845 .07 
The item “Mining Rights — $7,553,123.61” — originally 


represented the properties of the Corporation at Cobalt. 
These properties are becoming exhausted. 
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Silver King Coalition Mines Co. 
Silver-lead; Park City, Utah 


Silver King Coalition paid four dividends, totaling $851,- 
270, during 1928, according to its report for that year, 
Production of ore was as follows: 


Total Contents 


Cc 

Lead, Lb. Silver, Oz. Gold, Os. tbe” 

Crude first-class ore... .. 18,381,214 1,367,273.66 1,640.141 645,855 
Lead concentrates... 7,851,304 318,370.96 597.404 91,818 
Iron concentrates. ... 612,670 51,980.48 135.409 27,35) 
Lease ore.........- 277,666 19,510.40 43.438 6,226 
DUNN ss ci xceed:: 27,122,854 —1,757,135.50 2,416.392 771,250 

Sold For 


Crude first-class ore........... $1,745,941.89 


Lead concentrates.................. 553,526.35 
EFOR CONCORUPA OB i 5.65. c65:0.6 wae hn oes ens 52,892.89 
Lease ore—sold for $28,417.77—royalty..................... 9,008 . 32 
UE WP MINN ioe bah se loka So Dae Bi Slee AIO Nn ASAE $2,361,369, 45 
Balance Sheet Dec. 31, 1923 
Assets 
I 950 ole. yia Ieee to ek sea 3e os $5,485,652.57 
Mine plant and equipment.................... 470,267.68 
Coal yard building—equipment. . 4,077.06 
WOW ONUOEION ES  cii'oc.05 006s sia ns 144,843. 33 
OO ER eee eee 363,718.77 
Ore in transit... Sai navkisteticesieiiuce 102,690.59 
Accounts receivable. . 19,669. 40 
Stocks and securities. . ts 648,340.76 
Deferred charges.............. 8,954.02 
PORES cwece-, Scenwasse tases $7,248,214.18 
Liabilities 
NG a o2acd gl Ga Nees arene ec are ca ea lo aie as $48,266. 41 
RENIN oh eho rre cine cron ements Roys eie tages ay 244,298.23 
Capital stock— authorized and issued........... .......... 6,250,000 .00 
RNIN 2a eshte lela aig mtn isla kik Mciaiere as See Re oh ei avanetantls 705,649.54 
RREIOO ONG Ee NO EO ne 55 6a oooh ee seca es DRE $508, 276.99 
Net increase for year from profit and loss 
PANE ance dc canwsnner cere eae ees 197, 372. .55 
$7, 248, 214.18 
Profit and Loss 
Earnings 
NINN goa s So ts rp ors oa ele Se $2,352,361. 13 
Ore sales, 1922, carried over.......... 309. 66 
MAMI rac occas a ceee eee iBas 9,008. 32 
RUMI Bia foo cieate eiacic wares ers 30,861.26 
PMN ros Stes cate alsa o 5 8,303.91 
Miscellaneous................ 9,950. 89 
INI 585 carci rie a SOR sare as we aot als $2,410,795. 26 
Expenditures 
Development Gxpenhe..... 6c... cece ee $113,872.93 
a ; Sea a 512,228.42 
See eee Sons ee te 6,910.03 
Hoisting and hauling............. 2 119,821.77 
Milling expense......... is . a 108,876.80 
Marketing expense....... : a 35,128.83 
Surface expense....... er 39,083.22 
General mine expense..... 45,971.32 
Indirect operations....... 3,736.29 
LoS ee ere err oe 91,114.74 
RMN accel ie tte doa ewes 13,231.66 
Total operating cost at mine................. $1,089,976. 01 
Administrative and general expense.. 34,346. 86 


$1,124,322.96 
47,146.20 $1,171,469. 16 
Net earnings subject to depletion and federal 
SUCOIRG GAR A MNOEUOE, «65 ieee cck asc accice Saabs 
LCOS TONE VG 100 TOCOPAR GOK 5.0.5. 5.6 cok occa cacee niscouasseess 


DOBEMOMOR, VOIR cieccb cn esawes evenness 


$1,239,326. 10 
122,388.17 


Net amount carried to surplus (subject to de- 


SURUEAE IO UNIO 05 sero ress Tee Ses Se a hard e er tew Sa hae $1,116,937.93 


Mason Valley Mines Co. 


Copper; Nevada 


The Mason Valley Mines Co. did no mining and produced 
no copper in 1923. Work at the property during that year 
was confined to repairs for the proper upkeep of the plant. 

An agreement was entered into with the Bluestone Min- 
ing & Smelting Co. for the purchase of its property. This 
transaction was completed during January, 1924. The Blue- 
stone property, consisting of 460 acres, is situated about 
one-half mile north of the Mason Valley mine. The Blue- 
stone mine has an indicated ore tonnage of over twice that 
in the Mason Valley mine and is ready for immediate pro- 
duction. It is well equipped with an efficient mining plant 
and a 700-ton concentrator. The acquisition of this property 
will place the major portion of the known ore reserves i! 
the Mason Valley district under the control of the company. 
It will permit the centralization of the mining operations of 


TSS 
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both properties, with a considerable reduction in cost as 
well as providing sufficient milling capacity for the ores of 
the Mason Valley mine, as the Bluestone mill can be en- 
larged to a capacity of 1,000 tons at small expense. The 
Bluestone property and $160,000 in cash were acquired in 
exchange for 246,268 shares of Mason Valley stock. 

To effect the purchase, the capital stock of Mason Valley 
Mines was increased in November, 1923, from 500,000 shares, 
par $5 each, to 1,000,000 shares, par $5 each. 


Burma Corporation, Ltd. 


The Burma Corporation reports a surplus over working 
expenditure amounting to 3,696,500 rupees for the last 
quarter of 1923. A total of 67,978 tons of ore was extracted, 
having an average assay value of 23.07 oz. silver, 25.82 
per cent lead, and 16.28 per cent zinc. 

The refinery produced 11,598 tons of refined lead and 
1,296,152 oz. refined silver. In addition, 600 tons antimonia! 
lead was sold and 625 tons of copper matte produced. 


Estimated Revenue and Expenditure 








Total 

Watimated PFOS8 FAVEGNNG. 5.66 6c cdseccceca dee Rs.82,28,900 £548,593 

Estimated operating expenditure ........... 45,32,400 302,160 
Estimated surplus over working expendi- 

CU Kat D Ue OR hee hee or a Rs.36,96,500 £246,433 
PiORGRCUre TMNGPERE 6c nae sc Hie ccd owees Rs.2,75,000 £18,333 
TOBCIMATCE INCOMING TAS 6 oak desc censors 4,40,200 29,347 
Estimated depreciation on machinery and 

PGAY) <3 clei on Ne Ue On eres DEP 6,01,500 40,100 
Capital: GSBOMGIRUTG: ssc oes os ce hemes nia 6,50,100 43,340 


Consolidated Coppermines Corporation 
Copper; Kimberley, Nev. 


A report of the Consolidated Coppermines Corporation 
for the period Sept. 1, 1922, to Dec. 31, 1923, states that 
the company now owns in fee all the property in White 
Pine County, Nev., formerly owned by Consolidated Copper- 
mines Co. and its subsidiaries. These companies, with the 
exception of the Giroux Consolidated Mines Co., more than 
99 per cent of whose stock is now owned by Consolidated 
Coppermines, have been dissolved. 

The general manager expects a recovery of over 690,000 
lb. of copper per month during the last few months of the 
year from leaching the Brooks orebody alone. 

The first ore shipped to the smelter after the new cor- 
poration took title to the property was in March, 1923. Pro- 
duction amounted to 79,539 tons, yielding 1,154.025 oz. of 
gold, 7,338.35 oz. of silver, 2,757,723 lb. of copper, 94,501 Ib. 
of lead and 418,690 lb. of zinc. 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities, Dec. 31, 1923 





Assets 

Property and equipment..... Cuecnaenbwwes aca exes ee eeeas $6,657,552. 86 
PE MUNI 6 cc Soni dead wc gave waeswes ex une a eRaes 3,319,405. 57 
RII io oreo os Sicin Gas was a o OF ce oe teed a eRe On awa Rite 148,885.66 
SI esr cle cca SUE ea iy at sau boa aodoerawels amade 672,086.31 
I ease pie Plea ina wece ae eia eames 35,166.67 
EO II ig 5558 5 on 05 as okay BH a Sal os Ae 5,531.07 

$10,838,628. 14 

Liabilities 

Capital stock issued—1,189,594,694shares..................4- $5,947,973.47 
Vendors (stock'to be issued for property acquired)............. 430,426.62 
WARE 8 2 S535 cc acuerdo Wha ealee cas wee edie s we 33,027.37 
RN 65555. < cede cial Oa UW cosa a ne FUR eae 9,212.32 
Reet Me ENOUNGEE ah Juice oo acini Sa cae Ree ot wads ead Sos 354,663.25 
PIII ss A aiead skied aD ES EER eee 4,063,325.11 

$10,838,628.14 

Iron Cap Copper Co. 


During the first quarter of 1924 the production of the Iron 
Cap Copper Co. was 1,385,737 lb. of copper, 17,560 oz. of 
silver, and 91 oz. of gold. Financial statement follows: 


Income for the quarter.................. $138,971.64 
Expense for the quarter................. 134,270. 43 
Mago eden sores oat eer ene $4,701.21 


Quincy Mining Co. Elects New Officials 


At the annual meeting of the Quincy Mining Co., 
Cornelius R. Agnew and Charles L. Lawton were elected 
directors to succeed the late William R. Todd and Walter R. 
Bliss. Other directors were re-elected. W. Parsons Todd 
was elected president and William M. Belcher vice-president 
at the organization meeting following, the other officers 
being the same as last year. 
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The French Ore Situation 


Lead, Zinc, Arsenic, and High-grade Manganese 
Ores in Demand 
By mail from our Paris correspondent 


The operations of the base-metal mines in France—prin- 
cipally those of zinc and lead—gave exceptionally brilliant 
results in 1923, shares of many of these companies going 
to record high levels. The prosperity of these mines was 
due mainly to the scarcity of suitable ores and to the rise 
in sterling exchange. The error of the industry was to 
imagine that this golden age was to last forever. Because 
of the high prices and profits, a good many companies raised 
their capital to increase their operations; others decided to 
reopen abandoned mines. When the money was raised, 
important improvements were begun, but with the fall in 
sterling and dollar exchange, alterations and improvements 
had to be stopped. In the first quarter of 1924, the lead 
and zinc mining companies worked under even more favor- 
able conditions than in 1923, but recently prices and ex- 
change conditions have been more unfavorable. 

Northern Africa mines are doing well. Algerian arsenates 
of lead and iron are in demand, the first-named not only for 
the lead content but also for the arsenic, which is utilized 
by Belgian plants to a large extent. Arsenical ores are 
generally in great demand owing to the good market for 
insecticides in the United States, though a high customs 
duty impedes trade. 

In 1923, the French bauxite production was 314,330 
metric tons, against 139,136 in 1922. France is now the 
second most important bauxite producer in the world, after 
having ranked first for a long time. Half of the produc- 
tion is exported. Keen competition is felt from the pro- 
ducers of alunite; Alaska and British Guiana are now im- 
portant producers of this ore, so that French exports of 
bauxite to the United States are noticeably lower than 
formerly. On the other hand, Great Britain is importing 
Guiana ores. Greece is now beginning to work her bauxite 
beds, the production going mainly to Germany. 

High-grade manganese ore—above 48 per cent—is very 
scarce and much in demand. Important stocks of Caucasian 
ore are still available. France possesses only one mine, in 
Georgia, against two for Belgium, Great Britain and Ger- 
many. 

Madagascar graphite is beginning to bring better prices. 
Most of this comes to France, the demand in Great Britain 
and the United States being supplied by re-exportation from 
France or from Continental stocks. If the war stocks have 
finally disappeared in Madagascar, they still exist to some 
extent here. 


Gold and Silver Imports and Exports from 
San Francisco in April, 1924 








Imports 
In ore and base bullion 
From Gold Silver 
Ee ccc acnaneds ere haar de a tara alas $12,212 $46,692 
es ro on Plea a ean eee at eae EO 45,528 12,144 
a5) Sed oe ea ac wale. 8 wae eee eee , 106,895 172,115 
Cs ice cadudeh causmeseneas 5 wk eh hee eae ae eee 26,696 
MINE Cau gah skeen «adore ae aan aa oh 23,157 135,965 
CRS dhe teas. suieass 00 ; waren 163,669 187 
Dutch East Indies. ..... aie ante Scene 187,234 110,591 
Philippine Islands........... a Shee idaa as 96,761 1,294 
New Zealand........... oe bats way eee 
ao hicks ons eka ek aa ae $737,257 $505,684 
Coin and ot her bullion chiar aga meNraahe os hy ook hate RAMEE “asitiens 
Grand total. aiwawares ae ater etans $3,939,520 $505,801 
Exports 
ONE ass snes: ee ce Jeu Ac leas Canhtee $347,500 
Hongkong. .. Shika a rain wie weird Detiaca arae al 55,207 
Total 628,617 oz. ars ea j ctevadwal “plaeee ter $402,707 
a she naae es wis $72,365 $989,231 
CRS bicrs Dan daze ae ; i¢ phe tae ; 32,250 
PRINS Site ceda te wa inet oan ema d = aio 13,010 404,976 
WE ve wactewas ; : ‘ Pe ae ee Pe es ’ 


Total 2,241,212 oz. silver $85,375 $1,426,457 
The total exports of refined silver for April, 1924, were 

2,869,829 oz. The San Francisco price of silver on the basis 

of declared value for the month was 63.737c. per ounce. 
















Stock Exch. High Low 
COPPER 
Alaska-Br. Col...... N.Y. Curb a ai 
Anaconda. ... .. New York 30% 293 
Arcadian Consol..... Boston | *95 
Ariz. Com'l. .... Boston 8} 8} 
Calaveras.......... N. Y.Curb ee tae 
Calumet & Arizona.. Boston 444 44 
Cal. & Hecla (New).. Boston 143 14} 
Canario Copper..... N.Y.Curb 23 225 
Cerro de Pasco...... New York 451 44 
Chile Copper.. .. New York 27§ 38273 
CSOD chs sese en .. New York 173 163 
Con, Coppermines. .. N.Y. Curb 2} 2 
Copper Range.. . Boston 20} 19 
Crystal Copper... .. Boston Curb 57 55 
Davis-Daly......... Boston ¥*50 8 =*48 
East Butte......... Boston 3} 33 
First National... . Boston Curb 25 25 
Franklin.... .. Boston +*70 as 
Gadsden C opper.. .. Boston Curb Bioed bie 
Granby Consol.. . New York 13 128 
Greene- Cananea..... New York 11% 103 
Hancock. .......... Boston 1 I 
Howe Sound........ N. Y. Curb 2} 2} 
Inspiration Consol... New York 23% 486223 
Iron Cap. . Boston Curb 3 2} 
Isle Royale.. .. Boston 123 12 
Jerome Verde Dev... N. Y.Curb gr roe 
Jib Consol... . s..+- N. Y. Curb *44  *29 
Kennecott.......... New York 383 372 
Keweenaw.......... Boston T*50 bz 
Lake Copper........ Boston 1} 13 
Magma Copper..... New York 283 27 
Mason Valley.. .. N.Y. Curb ara ie 
Mass Consolidated... Boston *E5 ss 
Miami Copper...... New York 20; 20 
Mohawk. .. Boston 27 243 
Mother Lode Coa..... New York 7} 7 
Nevada Consol...... New York 13 13 
New Cornelia....... Boston 183 173 
New ev: .. N.Y. Curb oe a 
North Butte. . Boston 33 34 
Ohio Copper... . N.Y. Curb *92  -*88 
Old Dominion. .. Boston 17} 173 
Phelps Dodge.. .. Open Mar. = +100 
Quincy .. Boston 15 
Ray ciuiibibiisedh. . New York 10} 103 
Ray Hercules....... N.Y.Curb sate diel 
St. Mary’s Min. Ld... Boston 28 273 
Seneca Copper...... New York i 
0 Boston *45 *35 
Shattuck Arizona.... New York 45 45 
Superior & Boston... Boston +*60 ve 
Tenn. C. &C. mm. . New York 7 6} 
Utah Copper. . New York 694 68 
Utah Metal& T..... Boston 7*25 i 
Victoria. . .... Boston *55 55 
Walker Mining. Sspme le N. Y. Curb 24 2} 
WA seni nc ack Boston *30 *20 
NICKEL-COPPER 
Internat. Nickel.. New York 14 113 
Internat. Nickel pfd. New York 79: 78 
LEAD 
Carnegie Lead & Zine Pittsburgh saree sags 
National Lead...... New York 132% 130 
National Lead pfd.... New York 1124 «1123 
St. Joseph Lead..... New York 24} 24 
ZINC 
Am. Z.L. &S.. New York 7 7 
Am. Z. L. & 8. id. . New York 25 24 
Butte C. & Z......... New York 4; 4 
Butte & Superior. ... New York 15 144 
Callahan Zn-Ld...... New York 33 3¢ 
New Jersey Zn....... N. Y.Curb 139 =: 137 
United Zinc......... N.Y. Curb Sens balers 
Yellow Pine......... Los Angeles 714.65 
SILVER 
Alvarado......<...< N. Y. Curb Sai cicae 
Beaver Conscl.. - Toronto 193 16 
Castle-Trethewey. . . Toronto T*70: +*69 
Coniagas. .. Toronto 1.60 1.60 
—— Reserve...... Toronto +*58 +*56 
NE Shock cons wa Toronto 2.38 2.30 
Kerr Lake. . N.Y.Curb 13 1} 
eee Toronto *10} *10 
Lorrain Trout Lake.. Toronto fae 1:25 
McKinley-Dar.-Sav.. Toronto 713) T*123 
Mining Corp. Can..... Toronto 3.00 2.87 
NipiMNe..........000 N. Y. Curb 6 53 
Ontario Silver.. . New York ee ie 
Temiskaming.. . Toronto 21 21 
GOLD 
Alaska Gold........ New York 15 15 
Alaska Juneau...... New York 13 13 
errr Toronto "44: = *43 
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Mining Stocks 





Week Ended June 7, 1924 
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Stock Exch. High Low Last Last Div 
Carson Hill. ........ Boston 13 I} Be ort sis gree 
Cresson Consol.G.... N. Y. Curb nF ; 34 Mc.3, Ap. 18. Q 0.10 
Dome Mines........ New York 163 16 163 Jn. 26, Jy.21, Q 0.56 
Golden Cyele........ Colo.Springs 1.293 1.29 1.29 My. 31, Jn.10Q 0.03 
Hollinger Consol..... Toronto 13.10 12.70 13.00 My. 29, Jn.16,M0.05 
Homestake Mining.. New York 46} 46 46 Jn.20, ‘Jy. 25, 0.50 
Kirkland Lake...... Toronto 20 We Ne. ere niwe kiacs 7 
Lake Shore......... Toronto 3.70 3 64 3.65 My.2, My.15 0.02 
MclIntyre-Porcupine. New York 16 15 15% Ap. 1, My. 1, 0.25 
ec, eee Toronto “30 #203 PEE 5. acee : 5 
POTUOIE 66-5 .055%0 Colo. Springs 58 58 58 Oct., 1920 0.01 
Teck-Hughes....... Toronto SE SRO SUSE OOM kk ckc ches oe 
ONL GARB cs ols ccs Ios Angeles 34 32 34 Dec.,’1919 0.02 
Tough-Oakes........ Toronto 654 62} __ eae 
United Eastern...... N.Y. Curb *64 *59 *59 Ap 10, Ap.28, Qo. 10 
Vipond Cons........ Toronto 30 1.035 1.03 ; 
Wright-Hargreaves... Toronto 3.20 3.15 3.20 Jn.16, Jy. 1, 0.02} 
GOLD AND SILVER 
Black Oak......... N. Y. Curb i a re ra 
Son. COnter ... 55s oi N. Y.Curb #43 ele... eee ee ye 
Con. Virginia. . San Francisco 5} 4} Minn erss Reha cl gs 
Continental Mines... N. Y. Curb J Be tia ain ogee pac 
Dolores Esperanza... N. Y.Curb eae «50 Jy. 1,Jy.10Q 0.05 
Premier Gold....... N. Y.Curb 3 li 2 Me. 28, Ap.5 0.08 
Tonopah Belmont... N. Y.Curb *62 *56 *60 Apr., i923 0.05 
Tonopah Divide..... N. Y.Curb *2| *21 *21 Se.22, Oc. 10 0.10 
Tonopah Extension.. N. Y. Curb 23; 2} 2%Jn. 10, Jy. | 0.05 
Tonopah Mining.... N.Y. Curb lve lye IyeAp.6,Ap.21 0.07} 
Unity Gold.. . N.Y. Curb 1 1 eke ch Bene 
West End Consol.... N.¥.Curb *44° «#44 *44 Mar., 1923 0 05 
Yukon Gold.. . N.Y. Curb *50 *50 *50 June, 1918 0.02 
SILVER-LEAD 
Atvamada.. «653s Boston Curb 53 53 52 Jn.16, Jy. 2,X 0.15 
Bingham Mines..... Boston T143 .. ... Sept, 1919 0.25 
Ca ardiff M. & M...... Salt Lake Seo ... *93 Dec., 1920 015 
Chief Consol........ Boston Curb 34 3y5 3} Ap 19, My.1,Q 90.10 
Columbus Rexall.... Salt Lake 23 23 23 Aug., 1922 0.03 
Consol. M. & S...... Montrea ! 39 38% 382 Oct., 1920 0.62} 
Daly Mining....... Salt Lake Batten eee 205 July, 1920 0.10 
Erupcion.. .. . Boston Curb 24 24 2% Jn. 16, Jy.2,X 0.15 
Federa! M. & S...... New York 42 42 42 Jan., 1909 1.50 
Federal M. &§&. pfd.. New York sera — 44 My.26,Jn.15,Q. 1.75 
Florence Silver...... Spokane 11 103 10§ Apr., 1919,QX 0.01 
Hecla Mining....... N.Y.Curb 8} 8} 8% My.15, Jn.15, 0.25 
Iron Blossom Con.... N. Y. Curb soe S26 Oct. 1923 0.02 
Marsh Mines....... N. Y. Curb *7 June, 1921 0.02} 
PORE MOY ie osic x ces Salt Lake ; 4.00 Mar., 1924 0.15 
Park Utah.......... N.Y. Curb carga tetra 34 Mc.15,Ap.1 0.15 
Prince Consol....... Salt Lake *7 *53 #7 ~Nov., 1917 0.02 
Silver King......... N. Y. Curb shale as *60 Ap. ie 0.30 
Silversmith. ........ Spokane *40 *40 a My. 26, Jn. 10, 0.01 
Tamarack-Custer... . Spokane 1.60 1.50 1.50 Se.30, Oc. 1, K 0.02 
Tintic Standard..... Salt Lake 4.85 4.45 ‘: 50 Mar. 25,24, QXxX 0.15 
Utah-Apex.......... Boston +2} June, 1923, 0.50 
IRON 
Bethlehem Steel... .. New York 49 45: 46 Jn.1,Jy.1,Q 1.25 
Char. Iron.. . Detroit 3 4 Po care eee Pore 
Char. Iron pfd.. . Detroit lds 1 Be hereon fe cat p 
Colorado Fuel & Iron New York 414 383 39 My.10, My.26Q2.00 
Col. Fuel & Iron pfd.. New York zy ones WO2 Ben, 19a 2.00 
Gt. North’n Iron Ore New York 263 26 263 De. 10, De.27 300 
Inland Steel........ N. Y. Curb a ee 46 My.15, Jn. 1Q 0.62) 
Mesabi Iron......... N. Y. Curb 23 2} 2t Piece tara ateeieees tits 
Replogle Steel....... New York 8 ee PR Ss eet gee Coes 
Republic I. & S...... New York 444 42 43h May, 1921 1.50 
Republic I. & S. pfd... New York 85} 854 853 Jn 14, o9:t,@ 0.75 
Sloss-Sheffield S.&I... New York 56 523 524 Jn.6, Jn. 20. Q 1.50 
Sloss-Shef. S.&I.pfd.. New York se. 82 Jn.18, Jy.2,Q 1.75 
U.S. Steel.......... New York 972 "941 943 Jn.1, Jn.28 QX1.75 
U.S. Steel pfd...... New York 119% 1192 1193" My. 6, My.29, QI.75 
Virginia I. C. & C.... New York arene 37.) De.15, Ja. 2 1.50 
Virginia I.C.&C.pfd.. New York 78 78 78 In.17, Jy.t 2.50 
VANADIUM 
Vanadium Corp...... New York 223 20 203 Jan., 1921 1.00 
ARSENIC 
Western Utah Copper N. Y. Curb "ae ES RE once ceeeks 
ASBESTOS 
Asbestos Corp....... Montreal Seng 253 Se.29, Oc.15 Q 1.00 
Asbestos Corp. pfd.... Montreal ae 524 Ap.I, Ap.15,Q 1.50 
SULPHUR 
Freeport Texas...... New York 8} 84 8} Nov., 1919, 1.00 
Temas Gee okie New York 59} 59 59 My.31,Jn.14QX1.75 
PLATINUM 
So. Am. Gold & P.... N.Y. Curb 3} 3} Di ee cis creas 
MINING, SMELTING AND REFINING 
Amer. Metal........ New York 38; 383 38% My.20, Jn.1,Q0.75 
Amer. Metal pfd..... New York 108 108} 1083 My.20, Jn.1,Q 1.75 
Amer. Sm. & Ref..... New York 621 61 61 Ap. 11 My. 1,Q ‘2 
Amer.Sm.&Ref.pfd... New York 98: 98} 981i My. 9 i tate 
U.S.Sm. R.&M.... New York 214 203 203 Jan., torr 0.50 
US. Sm. R.&M.pfd.. New York hy 384 Apr., 1924,Q 0.873 
* Cents per share. t+ Bid or asked. Q. Castine. SA, Semi-annually. M, 


Monthly. 


K, Irregular. 


1, Initial, 


X, Includes extra. 


he first date given is 


that of the closing of the books; the second that of the payment of the dividend. 


Boston quotations courtesy Boston Stock Exchange; 


Toronto quotations 


those of the Standard Stock Exchange of Toronto, by courtesy of Arthur F. 


Movysey & Co.; 


ing Exchange; “Coiorado Springs, Colorado Springs Stock Exchange. 


Spokane, Pohlman Investment Co.; Salt Lake, Stock and Min- 


















































